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PREFACE. 



One remarkable characteristic of the human mind 
is the readiness with which it can assimilate itself to 
circumstances. The least noise is sufficient to arou§e 
from their slumbers those who are accustomed to 
quiet repose, whilst the soldier, under the terrible 
roar of cannon which makes th-e earth vibrate — the 
forge-man, amidst the hissing of steam-engines and 
the clatter of ponderous hammers — the sailor, sur- 
rounded by the loud lash of the troubled ocean and 
the fierce howl of the mighty winds, 

*' Calmly compose their weary limbs, 
And in sound slumber lie,** 
And nothing would so soon restore them to con- 
sciousness as an instantaneous silence. But these 
changes in our mental, and sometimes in our moral 
condition, being effected by a gradual and imper- 
ceptable development scarcely aiTest attention until 
we contrast the position we now occupy with that 
from which we started. Then we are filled. with 
amazement! we are astonished at our own capabili- 
ties ; but we scarcely fail to see the hand of a wise 
Providence in the way in which we havo come. 

I have been led into these reflections on calling to 
remembrance a few incidents in my Temperance 
career. I little thought when I first began privately 
to advocate the cause of Temperance that my zeal 
would have led me so far as it has. But then the 
cause is apparent. It is a mighty evil we have tocon- 
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tend against ; no lake warm effort nor temporizbg 
policy can check it It requires all our energy and 
all our eloquence to make head against it, and it is 
impossible for some people to be half-hearted in a 
good cause, they never like to withdraw from the 
contest while the enemy is in the field. 

Some twenty years ago I was quietly endeavouring, 
to the best of my humble ability, to discharge the 
duties devolving upon me as a wife, a mother, and a 
Christian, in the town of Whitehaven, in Cumberland. 
The serene composure of mind and the tranquil joy, 
derived from such an occupation, was often inter- 
rupted by the relation of some sad tale of woe, or by 
being made the witness of scenes of human suffering 
and degradation, occasioned and entailed upon society 
by the curse of intemperance. The bright-eyed, 
spirited, and sanguine youth, filled with the hopes of 
future honour and riches — who, in the hour of gaiety, 
toasted his friends and sang a good song, little 
thought he was opening an aveune to allow an in- 
sidious and destructive habit to warp itself round his 
affections and blight his prospects. Soon, however, 
it is manifest that he does not confine himself to 
stated occasions, but, that it is a daily or rather 
nightly occurrence. We see the confidence of his 
friends shaken — we hear of their reproofs — but still 
we see no improvement until all hope and confidence 
are withdrawn, and he who was the stay and joy of 
his parents, is now the shame of his mother and is 
bringing down the grey hairs of his father with 
sorrow to the grave. 
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In the beauty of innocence and in the flash of 
youth, I have seen the young married partners in 
their own sweet homes ; their friends are invited and 
the wine is brought out, (for the usages of bar- 
barism still hang on the skirts of civilization.) Some 
suppose it impossible to be happy without it, and 
sometimes they do seem happy ; and some even envy 
their lot; but a few years have presented mighty 
changes. I how many respectable, intelligent, and 
promising individuals have I seen brought down from 
their respected positions, and who now, seedily- 
dressed and with a haggard countenance, tread their 
way through the back streets and lanes to avoid ob- 
servation. But sorrowful as are such scenes that 
sorrow is intensified when we consider that 
man, made a little lower than the angels, debasing 
and demoralizing his noble faculties, and prostrat- 
ing in one common ruin, his intellect, his home, 
happiness, wife, children, and reputation. It has 
often appeared to me like a mighty torrent, sweep- 
ing along with it all that was fair, lovely, and God- 
like, into the ocean of intemperance; and while 
we heard the cry of the broken-hearted widow — the 
wail of the orphan children — or the the loud curse 
of the convicted son, or degraded daughter, on the 
heads of their drunken parents, custom had so 
reconciled our feelings to this state of society that 
no special effort was made to check or relieve it. 
But about this time, 1835, a shout was raised ! and a 
gleam of hope irradiated the countenances of those 
that mourned. The Life Boat of Total Abstinence, 

A 1 
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projected and maimed by a few humble, earnest, and 
philanthropic men, appeared on the surface ! Amidst 
derision, scorn, and misrepresentation, from lay and 
clerical spectators, many hands were stretched to 
help, but still far too few for the work to be done. 
Their efforts were soon crowned with success, and 
the ripe fruit of their labour soon sprang up round 
about them in the improved aspect of families, in the 
education of children, and in the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual improvement of those who were once 
considered the degraded of mankind: But the 
harvest was great and the labourers few, and the call 
reached our ears — " Come over and help us." And 
who can resist the call to do good ? Who can close 
the bowels of compassion against a suffering 
brother? But in those days we had not- merely to 
advocate total abstinence, but to define and defend 
it. This I had done, to the best of my humble 
ability, in private, and with some considerable 
jsuccess. Solicited on all sides to extend the sphere 
of my labour, and use my humble influence in public 
as well as in private, after some deliberation I con- 
sented ; I reasoned that in doing good there should 
be no distinction of sex. That if the same spirit 
that works in man influences woman she ought to 
use the same means of doing good, if the means 
which were adopted were found to be the best. 
Besides, in the small circle in which I had moved, I 
found great good had been done, and I was often 
cheered at the sight of husbands who had been made 
gober— wives who had been made happy-^and 
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children who were being clothed and educated 
through my humble labours. Extend the influence, 
I thought, and increase the good. And subsequent 
events have proved my logic to be sound. I con- 
fined my labours then to my native town till April* 
1838, when I received an affectionate and pressing 
invitation to visit Dumfries. On my arrival I met 
with a most flattering reception. We had large and 
crowded meetings, and a great many came forward 
and signed the pledge Nor was this all ; a large 
soiree was held at which the committee were so kind 
as to express their approval of my humble endeavours, 
hoped that I would extend my labours, and, at the 
same tune, presented me wiih a very beautiful lady's 
work-box, with a neat inscription, engraved on a 
silver plate. I often look upon this very kind pre- 
sent with peculiar feelings, and I think it will serve 
not only to inform my childrens' children of my 
labours in the good cause, but say to them '* go and 
do likewise.** 

In the latter part of 1839 a second call reached me 
from the Isle of Man. Here, in visiting Douglas* 
Ramsay, Castletown, Laxey, and other places, I 
laboured about a month, and secured Ave hundred 
and thirty-eight signatures. Some of the leading 
gentlemen of the island came forward and patronised 
us, and in two instances the meetings were presided 
over by the ministers of the place. Twice I have 
visited Ireland, and I have also been twice in Wales, 
attending their annual meetings as their English 
speaker. I have visited also many of the principal 
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towns in neaily all the counties of England. In 1848 
I attended the World s Convention, held in London, 
and for three weeks lectured in the branch societies. 
In thus recapitulating a few of the events in my tem- 
perance career, they give rise to many varied and 
strange emotions, I have invariably met, in my goings 
to and fro, with the greatest kindness and have been 
favoured with tolerable support, for my husband, 
who has kept a record from the correspondence which 
has passed between us, informs me that the number 
who have taken the pledge, at my various lectures, 
is twenty-six thousand : I cannot expect, of course, 
that all these have strictly adhered to their pledges, 
yet, notwithstanding that some of the blossom may 
have blown away, much fruit has appeared. Yet I 
have had my crosses by the way, and sometimes the 
dark, thick cloud gathered omniously above my head, 
filled with the rancour of the enemies of total abstin- 
ence, and with their slander on the characters of its 
advocates. The cloud burst; but instead of falling in 
a volume, it distilled itself in showers and only served 
to render the cause more glorious and more potent. 
Now it is winning its widening way. The little one 
has become a thousand and the small one a great 
nation. The future is radiant with hope ! Already 
tlie legislature have recognised the justice of our cause 
by the partial stoppage of drinking on the Sabbath, and 
much good it has already effected. It is an omen — 
it is, perhaps, encouraging — but it is not enough. 
The teetotalers of England (and their name is Legion) 
demand that no man shall be licensed and protected 
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in the sale of an article which blights the human race 
and which is a curse to any country, barbarous or 
civilized. Their demand is the MAINE LAW. 
which means the total suppression of the drinking 
traffic. The standard has been erected — thousands 
have already congregated round it — the elements to 
effect its accomplishment are at work, and have it 
they WILL ! 

To hasten the consummation of so desirable nn 
object, I shall lend my humble labours while God 
gives me breath, and I have hope, that in my own 
favoured land there shall not be either a gin palace, 
a public-house, or a beer-houso. 

Wakefield, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I.— THE YOYAGE AND ITS INCIDEKTS. 

On Saturday. August 6th, 1853, I went on board 
the mail steamer America, at Liverpool, bound 
for Boston ; the day was fine and the prospect of a 
favourable passage cheering ; various emotions 
struggled in my breast. Looking back, thought of 
the dear onas I was leaving behind, perhaps to see 
no more alive, and a kind of quiet sadness rested 
upon my spirits, anon, by way of relief, I allowed my 
mind to look forward in pleasing anticipation of 
meeting those whom I was specially going to visit 
on the other side of the Atlantic; then, thinking of 
the great distance still between us, and the many 
perils that lay in the way, I endeavoured to cast my 
care upon Him who holds the winds in his fists and 
the waters in the hollow of his hand. 

We weighed anchor about twelve o'clock and sailed 
slowly down the river Mersey, until we were clear 
of the shipping, then, with a fair wind, we steamed 
mpidly away from the shores of Old England. 
Nothing very particular occurred during the voyage, 
which was considered a good one. For the first 
eight days I was sick, more or less, just as the 
weather varied. On Sunday, the 14th, we met with 
fine American weather, and all having got pretty well 
over the sea-sickness there was quite a turn out on 
deck. I joined a number of my friends who had pre- 
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ceded me onjhe forecastle ; we very soon felt a kind 
of inspiration come over us — kindred with the day — 
and presently there were heard floating on the light 
breezes sweet notes of music— music of many voices, 
blended in praising God. In due time the bell rung 
for Divine Service in the best saloon ; the day being 
fine, a large number assembled to hear the word of 
Truth. Just then I happened to have my attention 
drawn to a conversation going on among a group of 
singular looking beings whom I soon discovered, by 
their conversation, to be slaveholders. One stood 
forth, a Legree personified, another, a Marks, evi- 
dently as designing and cunning; another, one of 
those jolly, laughing fellows, whose whole appearance 
said — " the world may wag, I don't care ;" altogether, 
J think, there were six. I soon perceived the nature 
of the conversation to be a regular onslaught on the 
character of Harriet Beecher Stowe and her " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" — also on the character of Frederick 
Douglass — with an apology, among themselves, for 
Slavery. I sat listening until my rising indignation 
would no longer allow me to remaiji quiet ; starting 
to my feet I exclaimed — " There's not a man among 
you but what has just belied his conscience, unless 
that conscience is seared — you know that what you 
have said about H. B. Stowe and F. Douglass is 
false, and, despite all your efforts to apologize for 
Slavery, you know it is wrong." One of them turned 
to me saying-" If H. B. Stowe is as sincere as she 
professes, why does she not hasten home and pur- 
chase the freeedom of a number of those poor 
wretches whose bondage she so deeply deplores ? she 
is amassing a large fortune and receiving handsome 
presents ; let her do this aud we will give her credit 
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for sincerity." My reply was — "For a good reason ; 
where she to purchase the liberty of a whole hundred 
it would not affect the system of Slavery, except to 
encourage it, seeing that it would furnish the slave- 
holder's pocket with additional means of increasing his 
stock, by buying double the number of slaves with the 
money he had received. We do not believe that any 
man has a right to carry on a traffic in human beings, 
and he who does invest capital in it, deserves to suffer 
los?." The conversation continued a short time 
longer, but my opponents gradually lessened in 
number till at last I was left to myself. 

In the afternoon of the same day we came in sight 
of land, just about the time we had lost sight of it 
the previous Sunday. Those who have been at sea 
and out of sight of land, if only for a week, are aware 
of the great interest excited when the announcement 
is made of ** land in sight." Then came the little 
tricks played by the sailors on the first- class passen- 
gers, who, very naturally, made their way to the 
forecastle to obtain a clear view. First they are allowed 
very quietly to come up and take their stand, then 
the sailors step forward and encircle them with a ring 
of chalk, and touching their caps, politely inform 
them of the custom of taxing all first-class passengers 
the first visit they make to the forecastle ; this gene- 
rally causes a great deal of mirth, and is mostly well 
received by the gentlemen thus caught, who proceed 
in search of fresh victims. 

This evening a number of us watched the setting 
of the sun, but, oh ! to what can such a sight be 
compared ? T know nothing, except that of a soul 
just finishing its earthly career filled with the glorious 
presence of the Deity, calmly passing away from 
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things terrestrial to wake up to those which are celes- 
tial and infinitely more glorious. Just as the last rays 
tinged the horizon, we joined in singing the evening 
hymn, many came forward and sang with us, after 
which we retired to our berths, and so ended our 
second Sunday at sea. 

The weather continued fine, and ou. Tuesday 
afternoon we put into Halifax; at first sight we 
thought it quite beautiful such was the pleasing 
effect produced by the light-frame buildings, painted 
white, with green window-shutters. We staid be- 
tween two and three hours, during which time most 
of the passengers went ashore for a walk. I accom- 
panied my berthmate to the Post Office to post a 
letter she had written to her mother, just as we 
were nearing Halifax. We were not very much in- 
terested by the appearance of the town. The shops 
were poor, and the causeways bad, most of them laid 
with wood and much broken ; however, there were 
signs of improvement. The harbour is good, and 
apparently the shipping trade was brisk. There 
were then lying in the bay two men-of-war, one 
English the other American ; upon enquiry, I found 
that their presence had reference to the Fishing 
Question. It was a pleasing sight to see some of the 
English officers rowed along with surprising 
swiftness to receive the letters which had just arrived 
by our steamer. There were about a dozen rowers, 
all fine-looking young men, dressed very light, the 
weather being very fine. But we returned from our 
sfroll in good time, observing to es^ch other how 
pleasant to have such a nice change on our way. At 
the word of command our cable was slipped — our 
engine set in motion — and we thought we were off. 
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but presently we heard ** stop her," with a grumble 
from the captain, for on the pier were seen some half 
dozen of our first-class passengers skuftering about, 
and two sailors who had slipped ashore to get drink ; 
a boat was secured and they rowed along side, re- 
ceiving a reprimand, especially the two sailors. 
Having got these safely on board and the gangway- 
door once more shut, we began to move ; but, we 
had not proceeded far before a great confusion ap- 
peared, and as I looked towards the place where the 
crowd had collected, I perceived one of the sailors 
with his arm uplifted, and his hand close to the face 
of the first mate, at the same time swearing most 
fearfully. I soon guessed the cause, as in nearly all 
such cases. Drink ! Drink I or, as the Americans 
would say. Bum. It appeared he had drank about 
a pint of spirits, the consequence was, he was mad ; 
and, being spoken to, turned quite saucy and violent. 
He was soon secured, and, for the present^ put by ; 
but, such was the nature of the language he used, 
they were obliged to gag him. He was kept shut 
up till morning, and, when let out, he walked up to 
the captain and first mate very humbly, pulled off 
his cap, and was then told to go to his work. It was 
well he was thus taken care of, for it was evident he 
would have done mischief to some one. 0! that men 
should he such fooby thus to take an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains." 

During the thirty-six hours which transpired be- 
tween leaving Halifax and arriving . at Boston, the 
weather was very foggy, more so than we had expe- 
rienced it on our voyage jBpom Liverpool ; this caused 
us to go cautiously along. We were met in due time 
hy a pilot, and entered the dock at Boston in safety. 
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about seven o'clock on Thursday, the 18th. It was 
a very wet morning, the rain fell in torrents, just as 
the rain generally does in America, it seems quite in . 
character with the country, namely, go-ahead. 

Tis not my intention to enter into any thing 
like a lengthy detail either about America or the 
Americans, but simply notice what most arrested my 
attention. Many have written extensively to serve 
the public ; but my purpose is more especialy for 
my own circle of friends. One thing is peculiarly 
striking, not only in Boston but all tiirough the 
States, the very great number of churches, church 
is the general term used for all places of worship ; 
but commencing at Boston as I did, you are naturally 
led to think that if the spiritual prosperity be at all 
like the external appearances, then, indeed, the vine 
(as it is termed by the author of the Christian Brah- 
mins), that was brought out of Egypt has flourished 
amazingly, he is here referring to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and further goes on to say — ** The longer 
the world stands the more profoundly will be revered 
. the characters of our Pilgrim Fathers, and the more 
religiously shall we admire the divine agency which 
so controlled events, that one of the first settlements 
in the New World should be composed of such 
characters, and should so soon, too, gain pre-emi- 
nence over all the other colonies, and in all after 
time, exercise a controlling influence on the destinies 
of the whole country and of the world. For the in- 
stitutions of this country, both civil and religious, 
were cast in the mould of Puritanism. Had any 
other of the colonies been allowed to stand in this 
relation to the whole, how difl!^erent would have been 
the cast of American liberty and religion ! As it was. 
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men of the most unbending integrity and untiring 
industry ; men humble and unobstrusive, yet 
courageous and immovable at the post of duty; 
yielding when wrong, yet inflexible when right ; plain 
and frugal, yet intelligent and liberal ; men who had 
been nurtured in the school of persecution, and 
suffered the loss of all things that they might breathe 
the imcontaminated air of freedom , men who hated 
oppression, abhorred ignorance and vice ; who were, 
in their very souls, republicans and Christians ; 
these were the men chosen out by Sovereign Wisdom 
to controul the destines of the New World." May 
such spirits flourish, and may the beautiful, bright- 
eyed country soon be without one tarnish upon her 
escutcheon. 

I was pleased with the appearance of Boston ; it is 
a fine city, seemed all alive, pushing along with the 
appearance of every body minding their own business. 
Boston is furnished with many very fine public 
buildings, markets, &c. It is favoured too with a 
large space of ground called The Common, which is 
laid out in park style, one side opening out upon a 
fine space of country, hill and dale, wood and water, 
of course, it is a place of general resort by all. 

Having been furnished with a note by a party in 
Liverpool to a gentleman in Boston, requesting him to 
be kind enough to look to my getting forward by the 
best way to New York, I had my luggage taken to 
his address, where I was kindly received and enter- 
tained during the day, with full instructions given of 
my onward route. As we sat at dinner, the son of 
the gentleman at whose house I was a guest, en- 
quired if I should like to telegraph to my son-inlaw 
at New York, announcing my safe arrival — by what 

B 1 
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route I intended going, giving time of arrival, &c. I 
assured him I should like it very much, hut feared 
the expense would he great, of course, I was csdco- 
lating according to the scale of prices in England. I 
knew that a distance of 360 miles would he a pretty 
smart telegraph, if the scale of prices was the same. 
He asked how much I thought it would cost. I 
said I did not know. " One ef your English shil- 
lings," said he ; I Was Surprised. 

This kkid gentleman went himself and telegn^hed 
for me, so thdt in a very short time from then a 
messenger walked into the store of my son-in-law, 
situate in the Bowery, putting a slip of paper into 
the hand of my heloved daughter, who happened, 
just then, to be in the store, informing her of the 
safe arrival of her mother at Bostoti that morning — 
that she would leave that evening by the 6 o'clock 
train, going by Fall River, then on by the regular 
steamboat down the Sound, and, all being well, would 
arrive at New York next morning, at 7 o'clock. 
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The ISth seemed a long* dreary day, anxious as I 
felt to go forward. At the proper time I left Boston, 
arriving safe at the end of my jomney on Friday 
morning, the 19th. A happy meeting was ours 
when I stood on the pier at New York, holding the 
hands of my daughter and her hushand. Soon as 
the excitement of our meeting passed off, I hegan 
to talk ahout the Temperance Gonventicn, which 
had been advertised to commence on the 2nd of 
September, and to which I had been delegated by 
five Societies in England, namely, Wakefield, the 
place of my residence ; Whitehaven, near my native 
place, and where I had resided above twenty years ; 
Liverpool Females* Society, Preston Band of Hope 
Society, beside a letter of r6C<»nmendation from Mr. 
Joseph Livesy, belonging to the Parent Society at 
Preston; and a note of introduction &om my old 
and thed fiiend Mr. John Ounliffe, secretary of the 
British Association of Bolton. 

I soon learned all particiiliffs about the coming 
convention ; tlMit titere were going to be two, because 
at the preparatory meeting, called sometime before, 
there had been a demur about women attending 
and taking an active part* This led to many with- 
drawing, and making arrangements for what they 
termed " a whole world's Convention," to meet on the 
abov^ dtite. To this I turned my attention, conclud- 
ing, in my own mind, it was of no consequence to me 
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where I had a hearing so that I had one of a public 
character ; besides I did not wish for one moment to 
push myself forward where I was not wanted, I never 
had done so, nor did I feel at all disposed to begin 
then. I gave in my papers to be in readiness for the 
2nd of September, and a most hearty reception I had. 
They were delighted to receive a female delegate 
from England, saying — " They thought the number 
was now quite complete." 

On the morning of the above date I went, in com- 
pany with several of my friends, to the then splendid 
Metropolitan Hall, situated in Broadway. There, I 
met all those women who had been expelled at tlie 
Preparatory Meeting — they gave me a most cordial 
welcome. The attendance on the first morning's 
sitting was very good. It was at this I had to make 
my first speech in the great city of New York, I con- 
fess that for a short time I felt rather timid, fearing 
my mode of address might be so different from theirs, 
I should be unable to speak to their edification ; but 
this feeling soon passed away. I then began to 
watch for the key note of the convention, and soon 
perceived it to be " The Maine Law ;" setting-aside, 
at once, the machinery of former ways, namely, moral 
suasion. J perceived, too, that those women who had 
been treated as before mentioned, felt very sore 
about it. When it came to my turn to speak, 1 
endeavoured to take a hasty glance at the points noticed 
(we were compelled to be pretty quick in our move- 
ments, if we took anything like a round, seeing there 
were so many speakers, we had to be timed.) 

I observed, in reference to the question of women 
moving in public, with its pros, and com., I had never 
taken up much time, seeing there was work for all 
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who had opportunity and ability. I had also found 
in my going forth, that wherever one door was shut 
there was soon another if not two opened ; if I found 
ground to sow my seed it was right. Leaving 'it to 
Him who says — in the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand, trusting what 
it may bring forth, 

I noticed, in reference to moral suasion, I was as 
much in love with it as ever — it had brought us to 
an important point— showing us what we should not 
have seen without its aid — that we now want some 
heavy machinary to remove the great barriers of the 
traffic out of the way ; but we should still, even with 
the addition of heavy machinery, need the aid of 
moral suasion. I said I was as much for the Maine 
Law as any one could be, and had often said, before 
ever it began to be agitated in public, that it was 
wrong to license such a system as the drinking 
traffic. But I doji't think, if we had it to-day, we 
should be able to maintain it without keeping, in 
continued operation, the machinery of moral suasion ; 
unleSs, indeed, we had a certain assurance of all being 
disposed to its favourable accomplishment, and that 
from principle. Till then we shall have to go on 
with proper educg-tion, and with serious moral 
suasion. What the Maine Law has done in eveiy 
place where it has been rightly enforced, speaks 
volumes in its favour ; preventing drunkenness and 
consequently crime, pauperism, disease, premature 
death, &c. The Maine Law is now so generally 
known that I don't think it is necessary to enlarge 
upon it here. So I will just note its first heading, 
** The Maine Liquor Law," an act for the suppresion 
of Drinking Houses and Tippling shops. 
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" Be it enacted by the Senate and the House o^ 
Ecpresentatives in Legislature assembled, as 
follows : — 

•' Section 1st. No person shall be allowed, at any 
time, to manufacture or sell by himself, his clerk, 
servant or agent, directly or indirectly, any spirituous 
or intoxicating liqours, or any mixed liquors, a part 
of which is spirituous or intoxicating, except as 
hereafter provided." Then go on the sections to 
the number of twenty-two, and, as I have said, are so 
well known and so easily obtained in tract form 
that they do not need recording here. The Law has 
now been in operation several years, and by a recent 
account I read in an American paper, it continues to 
tell well for the good of society. It is as fol- 
lows : — " When the prohibitory law was enacted in 
Maine, Portland had from 400 to 500 places 
of traffic in liquors. During the preceding year, 
seventy-four had been committed to the House of 
Correction for Drunkenness. During the three months 
following its enactment, about eight were committed, 
and during the next two months, none. Oh th(> 1 5th 
of June the House of Correction was empty. In 
Bangor, the last of drunkenness in the House of Cor- 
rection was reduced 72 per cent. ; and of paupers in 
the Poor House, 97 per cent. The outdoor expenses 
of the poor fell off in Bangor 50 per cent, in eight 
months ; in Portland, 80 per cent , in somewhat less 
time. In Fairfield, a farming town in Maine, with 
2400 inhabitants, the effects of the law were equally 
striking. Its eighteen grog shops were immediately 
closed, all but four voluntary. Its pauper tax was 
reduced from one thousand dollars to three hundred 
dollars. A like success throughout Massachusetts 
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would annually save to the state 300,000 dollars on 
its pauper tax alone. 

Similar results attend the enactment and due in. 
forcement of the law wherever it has been tried. 
Connecticut was the last state where the law passed 
while I remained in America. I happened to be 
travelling in this state at the time it passed, I had a 
fair opportunity of hearing the general tone of public 
sentiments upon the law. I was pleased to perceive, 
that with the exception of a few who were interested 
in the traffic, it was favourable, nor, indeed, were the 
others at all voilent in their opposition. The paper 
above alluded to observes — '* The fitness of }»rohibi- 
tory laws to produce such results have been notorious ; 
and where they have been longest and more faithfully 
applied, they had the inost hearty support. In the 
late election in Maine, so far as is known, the enemies 
of Prohibition have not elected a single member to 
the Senate, and only one to the House of Kepre- 
sentatives:"* 

In the spring of this year the friends of Tem- 
perance in the statQ of New York, were doomed to a 
sad disappointment by Governor Seymour vetoing 
the bill for the enactment of a Prohibitory law for 
that state. It had gone uninterruptedly through all 
the requisite forms of the Senate, and now only 
waited the signature of the Governor, and no one 
seemed to entertain a doubt but that it would readily 
receive that finishing touch ; judge, then, the surprise 
and indignation of those who had ceaselessly toiled 
and laboured to ameliorate the condition of their 
fellow men, when the conduct of .the Governor was 

• New York Peoples* Organ, Saturday, Oct. 21st, 1864 
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made known ! The following article, which appeared 
in the New York People's Organs will supply an idea 
of the state of feeling then prevalent : — 

"What the People think of the Veto. 

Mr. Editob. — ^The disappointment, occasioned in this part 
of the state by Governor Seymour's Message, vetoing the bill 
for the suppression of Intemperance, can scarce be described ; 
and yet, the feeling of disappointment does not exceed that of 
bitter contempt and abhorrence for the man who has, by the 
most tyrannical act in the power of the Executive, disregarded 
the demands of three-fourths of the people of this state, and 
setting at defiance the will of a large majority of both branches 
of the Legislature. To censnre the Executive for vetoing that 
which it candidly and honestly believed to conflict with the 
Constitution, would be ungenerous and wrong ; but when we 
consider that nearly a hundred of our legislators, many of them 
as-^ell qualified to judge correctly as was the Governor, have 
expressed an adverse opinion. When we look at the fact that 
he has taken up every sentence in the bill which related, in the 
least degree to Prohibition, and pronounced them all unconsti- 
tutional — contrary to the decision of the Supreme Courts of 
both the United States and of this state — and then added his 
intimation, both in his Annual Message and in his Veto Mes- 
sage, that he would veto any bill for the suppression of intem- 
perance; it is difficult to suppress the suspicion that other 
considerations have had a greater influence in this important 
step. It is true the bill contained imperfections and objection- 
able features, but it was so infinitely better than our present 
excise laws, that its fate is to be deeply regretted. 

" But the deed has been done, and the cause of humai^ty has 
received a bound that causes its very life-blood to flow afresh. 
The friends of order and sobriety had strong hopes that the 
" good time coming" was not far off, when a weapon would be 
placed in their hands which they might defend themselves 
against this monster evil, and drive him from our midst. 
Thousands of ragged, hungry, and cold mothers and children 
had begun to take courage and cheer up, as they thought they 
saw the star arising that would relieve them from a long night 
of misery and woe, and restore to them a more than lost 
husband and father, who should, hereafter, be a loving and 
kind protector ; yea, even hundreds of the most besotted of all 
human beings, well knowing that their only hope was in a 
prohibitory law, have, for a few months past, during their sober 
intervals, been looking forward with ardent joy to the time when 
the tempter should be taken out of their way ; and when the tears 
and the woes of their distressed and destitute families would be 
submerged by the healing tide that should flow from the 
fountains of domestic peace. But, alas ! tears gush forth from 
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the eyes of mttltitudes of the suffering in the agony of despair. 
Their fondest hopes are hlasted, and they see nothing in the 
future but the grim visage of the green eyed monster. 

** Let the frieuds of Tempeorance, in every part of this state, 
take hold of this matter with renewed energy, and with a deter- 
mination that will take no denial; until the Executive, as well 
as the members of the Legislature, shall feel it a duty to grani 
the desires and respect the rights of the people." 

O. S. NOBBIS, 

Angelica, No. 7. 
April 7, 1854. 

But the people of America, with their free institu- 
tions, have not to he long suhjected to disappoint- 
ment or to insult at the hands of their rulers, who 
only hold office hj ^the suffrages of the people. 
They knew that Governor Seymour would have to 
come before his constituents to give an account of 
Idmself, and very likely to ask again for their support, 
and they were determined to show him that he had 
not done the thing that was politic or right, and that 
they would put him to the right-about, and pMce a 
man in his stead who wpuld respect the wishes and the 
wellfare of the people. Accordingly, as the elections 
drew on, great interest was manifested, and four can- 
didates appeared in the contest, the Hon. Myron H. 
Clark, being put forth by the Temperance men. A 
glorious triumph followed, the numbers being for 
Clark, 156,804; Seymour. 166,495 ; Ulhnan, 129,282, 
and Branson, 33,850. The newly elected Governor 
in his address speaks as follows : 

** The right to legislate in reference to the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors will not be denied. Our present excise system 
is the fruit of such legislation. It has, in the process of time, 
undergone many modifications, hut its restrictive element^ 
throughout all these changes, has been retained in subservience 
to the original purpose of the system, viz :^the prohibition of 
the traffic so far as the public good may demand and the consti- 
tutional limitations of the law-making power will permit. All 
restrictive legislation contains the germ of prohibition — ^is, in 
fact, prohibition partially applied — ^so that what is termed pro- 
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hibitory legislatioH in regard to the liquor traffic, is only the 
extension of a principle endorsed as sound by successive legis • 
latures, and its impartial application to all. The objeot pro- 
posed by the founders of our state, when they incorporated the 
license system into its legislation, has not yet been attained ; 
neither has the constitutional power of the legislature in refe- 
rence to it, yet been exhausted. With the utmost desire to 
reach right conclusions in relation to this matter, and to guard 
against the assumption of powers not conferred by our funda- 
mental law, I have foand myself unable to come to any other 
result than this : that the legislative prohibition of the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks is not only demanded as a measure of pro. 
tection to the health, the property, and the lives of our fellow- 
citizens, but that it is also distinctly indicated by the nature and 
purpose of civil government, and clearly vrithin the limits of 
its constitutional powers. These opinions, diffidently enter, 
tained at first, have been wrought into convictions by a careful 
•tudy of the limitations and duties of the law-making power, by 
judicial decisions, nearly or remotely affecting the principle 
involved, which have been had in the several states that prohibit 
the traffic in question, and by the dicta of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which cover the whole ground in controversy, 
and leave little room for either cavil or doubt. 

" That the good results hoped for from the legislation recom- 
mended are legitimate to it, several of the New England states, 
©specially Maine and Connecticut, furnish the most gratifying 
evidence. The steady diminution of crime and pauperism in 
the slates referred to, with a consequent and corresponding 
reduction of taxation, and the new impulse given to almost all 
industrious pursuits by the transformation of those who were 
once a burden upon a state into producers of wealth, constitute 
an argument in favour of the policy advocated, which, while it 
carries conviction to the statesman, will be no less appreciated 
by the multitude, unskilled Uiongh they may be in casuistry, 
but also undebased by appetite and unperverted by interest. 
If anything is to be learned from the example of other states, 
or to be deduced from our own increased experience, it should 
be made available to our use; and our legislation, upon all 
•ubjeots, should keep pace with our advancing intelligence, 
always expressing the highest truth we have received, and 
reaching forward to the greatest good attainable, 

" 1 know of no subject that is likely to elicit your attention 
that involves graver and more momentous interests than the 
one thus presented for your consideration. That it is hedged 
about by difficulties which demand the exercise of great 
prudence, and that it may not always be easy to recognise con- 
flicting interests with a nice adjustment of the scales of justice, 
I am not disposed to deny. But, guided by the purpose for 
which government was ordained, and keeping steadily in view 
the well-being of society, which always rests on a moral basis, 
tiiese difficulties will disappear, or be overcome ; and you will 
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^a able, I trust, so to perfect the details of a bill as on the on« 
hand to secure the suppression of a demoralising traffic, and on 
the other to protect personal rights, and give no just cause of 
complaint to those whose interests may be affected by the pro- 
hibitory legislation which the higher interests of community 
demand." 

" At the New York jubilee, it was resolved — * That we havt 
this night the proud consciousness that in voting for Myron 
H. Clark, for governor of this state, we, as temperance men, 
sought no alliance with any political or civil party; we stead- 
fastly looked at one great object, the destruction of the Hquor- 
traffic; w© sought no votes — ^we hired no servants — we stood 
openly in the light of day, and cried — * the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,* and God gave us the victory. 

** That the vote by which the Hon. Myron H. Clark is elected 
governor of the state is not the true test of the public senti- 
ment in favour of a prohibitory liquor law, since thousands with' 
ns, on this subject, voted for another candidate. That the 
difference between 260,000 votes given for Horatio Seymour in 
1852, and 156,000 in 1854 is a true estimate of the change 
in public sentiments ; and that were the question of prohibition 
now to be submitted to the people without any connection with 
the elevation of people to office, it would be found, in our 
opinion, that two-thirds of the votes in the state are in favour 
of such a law." 

" In reviewing the past year, the Journal of the American 
Temperance Union says — *• It is with the traffic that the battle is 
now waging ; and in the past year what victories have we won ! 
It was more than we should do, our enimies predicted, to hold 
our ground. But where in 1854 have we lost ? Is it in Maine ? 
No. There we are pronounced stronger than ever, and the 
politicians or political party, who should hope to rise on a 
repeal of the Maine Law, would soon find their quietus in uni- 
versal contempt. Is it in Massachusetts, or Bhode Island, or 
Vermont, or Michigan ? Not in either. The governors are all 
right, and the legislatures are stronger than ever. Men in all 
those states who feared too great stringency in the law, are 
found to be strong in its favour, and declaring that, whilst it 
inflicts injury upon none, it is the blessed protector of all. But 
there has b^en advance, glorious advance.* And then it shows 
how in Connecticut, in New York, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, gpreat progress has been 
made. 

" The most recent reports firom Connecticut, which was always 
considered to be the worst state in the Union on the liquor 
question, are still of the most cheering character. 

** In Maine, increased stringency in some of the provisions 
of their liquor-law is recommended, and wiU probably be 
effected. 

*^ The Mends of temperance in New Jersey are waking up 
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to the importance of a prohihitoiy law ; and the press, in Ytaioim 
parts of the state, is using yery decided and strong language in 
calJing for such a law." 

I must now return to our Convention. For twi> 
full days it continued to be admirably supported and 
conducted with great spirit, and was wound up on 
Saturday night with a Yegetarian Banquet, presided 
over by the Honourable Horace Greeley. Altogether 
then, the Convention was considered a first-rate affair,, 
and no doubt much good was done, both by en- 
couraging those already engaged in the cause, and by 
an accession of new members. 

The following is the Bill of Fare at the Vegetarian 
Banquet, I insert it under the impression that it 
will be interesting to some of my friends . — 

VEGETABLE SOUPS. 
TOMATO SOUP, BICE SOUP. 

FARINACEA. 
GRAHAM BKEAD, MIXED FRUIT CAKE, 

FRUITED BREAD, APPLE BISCUIT, 

WHEAT MEAL CAKES, MOULDED RICE, 
CORN BLANC MANGE, MOULDED FARINA. 
MOULDED WHEATEN GRITS. 

VEGETABLES. 

BAKED SWEET POTATOES, 

STEWED CREAM SQUAHES. 

PASTRY. 
MIXED FRUIT PIES, PUMPKIN PIES. 

FRUITS. 
MELONS, APPLES, PEACHES, 

PEARS, GRAPES, PINE APPLE. 

COOKED FRUITS. 

PLUM JELLY, BAKED APPLES. 

RELISHES. 

COCOA NUT CUSTARD, FRUITED ICE CREAM. 

BEVERAGE 

PURE COLD WATER. 
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On the Tuesday following, according to a previous 
Announcement, the other Convention, called " The , 
Half World's Convention" commenced its sittings. 
I had not the opportunity if even I had been, desirous 
of attendmg their meetings, for just then, unfortun- 
ately, I became very unv^ell, and was confined to the 
house for a fortnight. On hearing the particulars of 
the proceedings of their meetings, I really thought 
myself happy in having been prevented, for no doubt 
1 should only have had my mind pained on witness- 
ing scenes which filled many with sorrow, 

I certainly had no thought of making an effort to 
be one of their delegates; not so some of those 
American women who had been before denied. One 
lady styled the Rev, Miss Brown attended, giving in 
the papers with which she had been delegated. No 
doubt this was done on purpose to try once more how 
the thing would take. Miss Brown's papers were 
respecfully received; the chairman, the celebrated 
Neal Dow, informed her that she was considered as 
a member of the Convention, and take part in its pro- 
ceedings. But what a scene followed ! I prefer de- 
scribing it in the language of an eye-witness, a very 
excellent minister, which appeared*as a letter in the 
Zion'a Herald and Wesley an Journal, of Boston : — 

THE WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

New Tark City, 8th Sept. 1863. 
Bro. Wise. — ^Will yon allow me to say a word or two from 
this famous city? I have nothiDg but the " World's Temper- 
ance Convention" to speak of, and jiot mnch about that. 

This very large and respectable body assembled on Tuesday 
morning, at 10 o'clock, a.m., in Metropolitan HalL Not less 
than 2000 delegates have been chosen by the various societies, 
which maintain the cause of Temperance throughout our land 
and the world. Not all these were present, of course, but more 
than 500 came together. They are composed of three classes. 
First, the men who have long been known as the champions of 

c I 
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Temperance to the whole world. Among these are Hon. Neal 
Dow, who has justly gained such distinction by the authorship 
of the Liquor Law in Maine ; Rev. John Marsh, so long Secre- 
tary of the National Temperance Society; Rev. Thomas P. 
Hunt, the drollest and the best lecturer against the rumseller ; 
Rev. John Pierpoint, whose war with the rum interests of your 
city, and victory, are better worth a monument than the wars 
and victories of Napoleon; Gen. S. F. Cary, the most eloquent 
of the sons of Ohio ; Hon. Judge O'Neil, of South Carolina ; 
and I know not how many more, all of whom are examples 
known and read of all men. The second class comprises a vast 
host who have distinguished themselves in their own towns as 
advocates of Temperance Reform; but who are not known 
beyond that very small circle. Many of these had business in 
the city, and hence were delegated to attend the Convention. 
They swell its number and add to its importance ; but I cannot 
think they add a great amount to its capacity for business. 
The third class consisted of the Reformers of the age, in their 
own language* Some of these are amiable and judicious ; but 
the other classes are dreadfully afraid of them. The old 
workers on the Temperance platform are as really terrified at 
the idea of Wendall Phillips, Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, Lucy 
Stone, and others of that ilk labouring with them, as they would 
be of Satan Jiimself. The clergymen, who were specially 
numerous in the first two classes, were as sensitive about this 
third class as the proverb says a woman is on the subject of 
her age ; and with all due deference to their cloth, I must say 
that many of them proved that piety does not necessarily imply 
or confer common sense. '' 

The Convention opened, and Neal T)ow was chosen chairman, 
a choice eminently befitting, as the principal business was to 
discuss the Maine Law. But after this choice of Chairman, 
there came a world of confusion. A delegate offered a reso- 
lution recognising persons of every age, sex, colour, or condi- 
tion, as entitled to seats. And this raised an awful commotion. 
The Convention was a scene of the most indescribable confu- 
sion. Congregational clergymen, in white cravats, jumped on 
the benches and waved whiter handkerchiefs, and screamed 
themselves hoarse in bawling at one another, till they had 
proved the subject in hand — that is to say, till they had demon- 
strated the eminent whiteness of their handkerchiefs; This 
concision was rendered doubly rediculous by the attempt of the 
Rev. Miss Brown to speak. She asked if she was a member of 
the Convention, and Neil Dow, like a gallant and honourable 
man as he is, decided that according to the call she wtLa, and 
had a right to speak. This very plain and sensible decision 
came down upon the members like the great wind called 
Euroclydon. 

Everybody talked, and of course nobody heard — everybody 
declared he was calm, and denounced everybody else for getting 
excited. Only Miss B. was calm and self-possessed, and stood 
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Upon the platform, surrounded by ranting, raving men, with a 
eeif-satis&ed air — almost like patience on a monument. Thi.s 
storm at last blew over a little, and the conservatives made out 
to pass a resolution which excluded women from the platform. 
When 500 men — some of them ministers of the Gospel — ^had 
driven one womsm, apparently more talented than they, from 
the platform, " order once more reigned in Warsaw," apd the 
Convention looked as wise as owls. A similar scene of confusion 
and bitterness broke up all business on Wednesday morning. 
And I must be allowed here to express my utter contempt for 
all such littleness and narrowness of views as the Convention 
manifested on the subject of women's speaking publicly on 
Temperance. It seemed to be thought that if the Rev, Miss 
Brown should address us on woman's right to be protected by 
law against the rum seller, that the whole Temperance cause 
would be killed. And 500 clergymen acted as rowdies to save 
that cause from disgrace. I do not see how they are consistent 
—•but that is hardly my business. I will say that one from 
New England, interrupted Miss Brown twenty times (it was 
counted), and insulted her wit^ a coarse epithet, in the day 
time, and in the evening of the same day, said that the came 
could not he sustained a day without woman*s heartiest co operation 1 
Perhaps women would do better not to speak from the public 
platform ; but when they can preach and talk as well as the 
Bev. Miss Brown, I shall give up the responsibility of the 
matter to them and to God. If He calls them to be public 
speakers, and they hear and obey the call, I shall not under- 
take to put tliem down. 

"On Thursday morning, this whole matter was definitely 
settled. General Cary o^red a resolution which was adopted, 
denying to women the privilege of speaking. This could (as it 
referred to the usuage of society alone), be defended on the 
ground of the right of the Convention to exclude certain doubt- 
ful innovations. But after this, a committee made report about 
a subject not connected with woman's rights, in which many 
unhandsome things were said, which could, on no sound prin 
««ple,be defended. 

** The meetings on the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursnay, were very harmonious and enthusiastic. Not less 
than 3000 persons were present, and the Hall was made to ring 
with applause. Gen. Cary, Eev. R. W. Clark, John Cassel, of 
London, Rev. Mr. Walcott, Rev. T. P. Hunt, Rev. J. Pierpoint 
Rev. R. M. Hatfield, and others spoke, and spoke with power. 
These meetings have done a vast amount of good, in cheering 
the hearts of the friends of prohibitory law, and in harmonizing 
their efforts to obtain such a law which shall be universal. 
' " The Convention has been united, as the heart of one man, 
in reference to the idea of a prohibitory law, to be enforced 
against the rum traffic. And while there have been multitudes 
of opinions on a hundred other things, there has been but one 
on this. All demand such a law ; ail mean to work to secure 
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its enactment ; and all mean to make its enforcement a life 
bnsinesd. 

" As to the reports — and there were many committees which 
made able reports — ^the discussions — and many powerful things 
were said in an eloquent manner-^the resolutions, which covered 
the whole temperance ground — all these will be printed in the 
newspapers of the day, and will do something of importance in 
shaping public opinion. We cannot now tell the influence of 
the Convention in fulL But its power cannot be completely 
understood for years to ooms. 

" I cannot avoid thinking, however, that the members of the 
World's Convention will, most of them, live long enough to be 
thoroughly ashamed of ttieir action on the subject of women's 
speaking on Temperance. Since I began this letter, the 
Tribune, which is read by at least 350,000 persons every week, 
has a bitter sneer on the Convention ; a sneer entirely un- 
merited, so far as the greater part of the doings is concerned^ 
but very just and true in reference to the feeling of a few 
members, and a small portion of their acts. I quote : — 

** The Worid's Temperance Qonvention has accomplished the 
following things : — Ist day. Pushed a woman from the plat^ 
form. 2Dd day. Gagged her. 8rd day. Voted that she stoy 



^ My letter above shows that these three things were done 
during the forenoons of the Convention ; but the afternoons 
and evenings did something higher and nobler. And because 
tiie Convention did one very fodish thing, it does not follow 
that it did not do many wise ones. 

^ Men who are so fuU of propriety, are dreadfully afraid to 
do anything which might be laughed at for a few minutes. 
Had Miss Brown spoken, the fops of the day would have 
laughed — ^but the ^reat men to come, would have applauded ; 
and such little folJra as we, are very much more susceptible to 
present ridicule than we are to fiiture approbation. But I must 
stop now or never. 

Yours, &o, BoBEBT Alltn. 



Chapteb IU. 

StEAY NOTES AND OO0NTBY SCENBlS. 

My illness having somewhat reduced my bodily 
strength, I endeavoured to recruit it by a visit into 
the coimtry, accompanied by ray daughter and son-in- 
law. We had a two-fold object in view, to visit some 
of our English Mends, and to profit by change of 
air. Our first stay was at Tarififville, in Connecticut, 
about 150 miles from New York. Here we remained 
two days, and then, hiring a oonveyance, we set oflf 
for Shakersville, the residence of the ** Shaking 
Quakers." We had often heard of the peculiarities 
of these people, but now we had an opportunity of 
seeing for ourselves. It appears that this small body 
have been hi existence some sixty years, and have 
now I thi^ four different settlements in the States. 
They have all things in common. Whatever they 
possess, on entering it becomes the property of their 
community, and should any be desirous of withdraw- 
ing, they must leave all behind them. They are 
dressed in the oldest style of the Qiiakors. I first 
visited them on a week day. and found that a number 
of them were from Bradford, in England. They hold 
at this place about 300 acres of good land, and are 
universally remarked for their industry, all hands 
being engaged in something useful. What they do not 
use they sell, and all their productions meet with a 
rapid sale ; their most extensive business is in herbs 
and brooms. But the most striking singularity is 
that of neither marrying nor giving in marriage, and 
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if a husband and wife enter, they separate. Children 
too are t^ken from their parents and kept in another 
part of the settlement, under the care of suitable 
parties ; they have every opportunity for properly 
educating the children, but there are no fathers or 
mothers, all are brothers and sisters. Having heard 
much of their peculiar mode of worship, 1 wished to 
see them on a Sunday, and, as I afterwards arranged 
to prolong my country visit, by returning to a place 
called Thompsonville, where there were residing 
more English friends, I had an opportunity. 

Thompsonsrille is four miles from Shakersville ; 
we secured a conveyance and were driven to the 
place by the son of our English friends. The day 
was exceedingly fine. My daughter accompanied me ; 
we were in good time, and had an opportunity of 
seeing them coming in from what they called the 
different families, situated east, west, north, and 
south, of the large farm. Their place for worship is 
a very fine spacious room, well fitted-up, and neat to 
a nicety ; at the proper time the large waggons rolled 
up, laden with the women, who, having alighted, 
walked up stairs to an ante-room to take off their bon- 
nets and shawls ; the men entered by an opposite 
door. The seVvice consisted of several short ad- 
dresses by those who felt disposed to speak, and a 
rather lengthy discourse by a Wm. White, one of the 
principal elders. After this the females formed two 
abreast, and whilst a group of some half dozen who 
stood in the centre of the floor, sung a very lively 
tune, they began tripping or dancing round the room 
in harmony with the music, only pausing now and then 
for a change of tune. The proceeding altogether 
seemed to me so strange, and so unlike any&ing I 
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had ever seen in the form of divine worship, that for 
a time I felt quite bewildered, and scarce knew 
whether the people before me belonged to this world 
or some other. I heard that sometimes the faith 
of a few waver, they leave — and get married ! 

During my visit at Thompsonville I formed a very 
pleasing acquaintance with the Methodist minister, 
who invited me to deliver a lecture on Teetotalism ; 
as I had not yet sufficiently recovered in health and 
strength I had to decline, but promised to return as 
soon as I felt myself well. On the 22d of October I 
returned to Thompsonville in fulfilment of my pro- 
mise, and had now before mo a month's labour in 
lecturing, which I attended to as opportunity served, 
and my strength increased. The Rev. Mr. Robinson 
the Methodist minister, was my principal friend, and 
throughtout my stay he evinced the most brotherly 
kindness. After I had delivered three lectures 
this good brother passed me on to another minister 
at Hazelville, from thence I was passed to a third, 
and so on until I had visited and lectured in the 
following places : — At Thompsonville in the Episco- 
palian Methodist church, (same as the Wesleyans in 
England) the Rev. Mr. Robinson, minister ; Hazel- 
ville, church of the same body, Rev. Mr. Sandford ; 
Somerville, do. Rev. R. Allen ; Rockville, first night, 
do. Rev. Mr. Brewster, and on the second night I had 
the use of a very large Independent chapel; at 
Windsorville, Methodist church ; Broadbrook, Tnde- 
pondcnt school-room ; Williamantic, Methodist 
church. Rev. Mr. Alderman; Ketchmills, do Rev. Mr. 
Case; Plainfield, do. Rev. Mr. Turkington; Mansfield, 
Centrevillage, and other tOT^Tis. At each of the above 
places I was very materially assisted by the respec- 
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live ministers, and had in some places to deliver two 
and three lectures. I thus make honourable mention 
of these good men's names to shew them that I enter- 
tain a lively sense of gratitude for their great kindness 
towards me and for their efforts in the good cause : the 
return is little but it may mean much, for ** a cup of 
cold water given to a disciple in the name of a disci-r 
pie shall not lose its reward ;" for they were not 
unmindful of the exhortation " be careful to enter- 
tain strangers." At each place, too, I was favoured 
with excellent audiences and the most marked 
attention, and in many instances numbers signed the 
pledge. To attempt to give an idea of our interesting 
meetings, I shall describe one of the two held in 
Ketchmills, Connecticut. The meeting-house stood 
on a beautiful green mound, and from a clear, soft 
atmosphere the pale beams of the moon shone upon 
the frame building, strikingly exhibiting its light 
texture, its light green window shutters, and its fine 
massive pillars. The sweet harmony of a well-prac- 
tised choir floated o'er the silent landscape, and was 
repeated again by many a varied echo. A sweet pen- 
sive feeling insensibly stole upon me, and I prayed 
that those who lived here, surrounded with such 
varied beauties, might be as the sons of Rechab, and 
might never know either poverty nor crime. Warmed 
with these reflection I entered the crowded meeting, 
and during my discourse I felt particularly free and 
earnest. At the conclusion the people seemed loath 
to depart; and when we again reached the piazza of 
the chapel the beautiful scene seemed to have got an 
additional charm. Going down the sides of the little 
mound were to be seen separate groups of friends, rela- 
tives and neighbours — ^now your eye rests on a couple 
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of matronly figures joining in conversation about what 
they had heard, and how many would have escaped 
seas of trouble had they heard such words and put 
them into practice — again you see an interesting 
young couple loitering side by side in close and 
serious conversation as if they were saying " We have 
the world before us, ours is a favoured day compared 
with the past ; all we have heard we will, by God's 
help> hide in our hearts, and throw it into our 
every day practice.*' Again you turn and see many 
who had come from a great distance, farmers with 
their wives, daughters, &c. ; those men, with firm 
step, passed down the little mound, untied their 
horses, which had stood as patiently during the 
meeting as if they had been fully aware of its pur- 
port and importance, then, reining up their fine 
steeds, gently applied the whip, and, as if horses, 
masters, and all were in right good earnest, off they 
set, while the very sound of the horses feet, as they 
cantered along, seemed to say ** Well have the Maine 
Law, aye, we will : well have the Maine Law, aye, 
we will " Now you gaze upwards and behold the 
smiling moon as she stood raised over this scene, 
and with a full, bright, yet noiseless laugh, said — "I 
see you all, and am right well pleased too : go on, do 
your duty in your time, as I do, and He who tells the 
time and fixes the seasons, will bless you. 

The localities in Connecticut which I visited, from 
the great abundance of water, abound with factories, 
for the manufacture of cotton, silks, worsted, carpets, 
&c., &c„ and many of the flourishing villages I have 
named have sprung up within a few years. Land is 
poor, and but little cultivated. There are numerous 
Public Schools in tibis State— a characteristic pe- 
culiar and honourable to all the American States. 

D 



Chapter IV. 

A SIDE VIEW OF AMEBICAN SOCIETY. 

After an absence of one month I returned to New 
York, and shortly afterwards I received an invitation 
from Mr. Dunn, a well-known friend of Temperance, 
to ^it New3xk and Jersey. My first lecture was in 
the Washington Hall, and was received with many 
marks of approbation. One gentleman, on rising in 
the body of the hall, to propose a vote of thanks, 
coupled with it the desire that I would be pleased to 
deliver another lecture before my departure ; this was 
immediately seconded by Mr. Hayes, the proprietor 
of the Hall, who further added that the building was 
at my service gratis, as often as I wished to occupy 
it. I note this circumstance with grateful feelings, 
for I was informed that a similar favour had never 
been conferred upon any lecturer. I availed myself, 
of the kind privilege on five different occasions, on 
each of which the Hall was filled, many of my audi- 
auce being from the old country, a great many of 
whom reside here. Newark is a very nice flourishing 
city, about nine miles from New York. 

While in New York I attended the festival of the 
Juvenile Literary society connected with tibe coloured 
people, who have a church for themselves in Sixth 
street. Supper was provided at 9, after which we ad- 
journed into another large room, where the coloured 
young men and women, forming themselves four 
abreast, going at a brisk step round tibe room, 
singing many excellent hymns. It was pleasing 
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to see them so happy; but especially showing 
it in such a way. We were again struck with the 
evident fondness for dress the coloured people in- 
variably show ; on this occasion, the old women wore 
bright coloured handkerchiefe round their heads, the 
young women were dressed exceedingly smart, some 
in white or muslin dresses, with their long ribbons 
flying about, some in fine glossy silks, and all with 
smart head-dresses. The young men wore fine 
black broad cloth, white shirt fronts, gold chains, and 
many had canes topped with gold or silver. 

I attended also this church on the Sabbath partly 
to see for myself if they were really as excited in 
their religious services as reported. I found a coloured 
minister in the pulpit, who in terms suited to the 
understanding of his audience, laid down the Law — 
its obligations and requirements. With very few 
manifestations of feeling he carried them nearly 
through his discourse, but now he evidently began to 
warm with his subject — his large eye rolled with 
frenzy — ^his nostrils distended, and drawing himself up 
he proceeded — * here we are despised and rejected 
of men — ^here, for no other crime than our colour, we 
are oppressed, down-trodden, whipped, chained, and 
despised as the off-scouring of the earth ; but yonder !" 
and his eyes and his arms went instinctively up to- 
wards the ceiling, while a joyous smile displayed a 
set of fine white teeth — " yonder ! there will be no 
caste or social distinction ! no whips ! no chains ! 
but we shall all be one in Christ, who died for all I 
— there, no tyrant dwells ! but filled with holy joy 
we shall range the heavenly plains — we shall wear 
our crowns — and wave our palms of victory — and sing 
an entemal anthem to God who hath loved us !" As 
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he proceeded along in this eloquent peroration the 
feelings of his auditors gradually began to effervese, 
eTident signs of uneasiness were visible, and frequent 
shouts from all parts of the building threatened to 
drown the voice of the preacher ; but when he con- 
cluded the scene was indeed startling. The old 
women threw up their arms in the air, the young ones 
shook their whole bodies in ecstacy of delight, making 
the seats on which they sat crack with their emotions, 
while the men made strange exclamations. 

Shortly after this I attended the anniversary of the 
Methodist Sunday School, and though the charge of 
admission was twelve and a half cents, there was an 
overwhelming audience, which led me subsequently 
to conclude, on witnessing the ability of the scholars 
in their examination, that the Americans are before us 
in the hiterest they excite for, and the method which 
they adopt in, their Sunday Schools. 

In the latter end of December we had a hea\7 fall of 
snow which renaained hard on the groi^nd for some 
time. Sunday being New Year's day the Americans 
decided on keeping up the festivities of the season by 
making Monday a general holiday — all the stores 
were closed, and business suspended. It is the cus- 
tom of the American ladies to be " at home" on New 
Year's day to receive the " calls'* of the gentlemen, 
and it is a matter of great moment with them as to 
who can display the best table and report the most 
visits. The day was particularly fine — the bright 
beams of the sun falling upon the snow, imparted a 
most dazzling aspect, and everywherc?<t^e scene was 
enlivened by sleighing parties. With surprising 
velocity there comes bounding along, a beautifully 
silver-mounted sleigh, harnessed to two spirite4 
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horses, whidi, as they throw their heads aloft, make 
the silver looking bells which hang in rows round their 
necks, ring merrily, to warn you of their approach. 
The riders were muffled up in buffalo skins, and 
seemed as though they were impervious to the cold. 
Altogether the scene was exciting and animated; 
but now and then a dark object would appear to marr 
your hilarity, in the shape of a reeling, moping, and 
inebriated young man, who, it was evident, had paid 
too many visits to the bottle ; and if we were to trace 
the cause of this intemperance, we fear we should find 
it amongst the daughters of America, who, notwith- 
standing their reputed character for goodness and 
hospitality, act the part of old mother Eve and be- 
come man's tempter. We hope that the growing 
intelligence of the time will soon discard the use of 
an article, as a token of hospitality, which deprives 
the partakers of the free use of their noble faculties, 
and morally and physically depraves them. When 
the prohibitory law is universal in the state — and 
from the aspect of affairs, that day is not far distant 
— then we shall see a different state of society, and 
rejoice in the glorious change. 

New York, at this time, was visited with very de- 
structive and appalling fires, and for an entire month 
the fire bell scarce ceased to toll its alarming notes. 
First the large printing-office of Harper & Brothers— 
the largest printing establishment in New York — was 
destroyed, causing an immense loss to the proprietors. 
Fortunately only one life was lost, that of a young 
woman who, in her fright, leaped from an upper 
story, and in her fall received such contusions that 
she died after lingering for two or three weeks. 
Many other of the work women, in their opinion, 

1)1 
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sustained heavy loss ; for they go to their work with 
magnificent shawls, dresses, smart honnets and veils, 
these, in their hurry to escape, were left behind and 
became the food for the devouring element. The 
second loss was the Great Republic, the largest 
merchant ship that ever floated upon the waters. 
Bke was built at Boston by the celebrated builder 
M*Kay, and was chartered by a Liverpool house, 
and advertised to sail with passengers to Melbourne. 
She came round from Boston and was taking in 
a general cargo for Liverpool at one of the wharfs. 
A building, in the vicinity caught fire, and the wind 
blowing pretty fi'esh, carried the sparks amongst 
the rigging of the Great Republic; the tar and 
grease lying about were ready assistants, and shortly 
she was in a blaze. Hundreds came down to 
attempt to save the vessel in which they took 
such pride. Some attempted to scuttle her, but 
she was already aground, whilst others deluged 
her with water, but to no purpose, and she was 
shortly burnt down to the water's edge* Two 
other immense ships were, at the same time, de- 
stroyed, by the same conflagration ; great damage 
was done to several smaller craft, and to an immense 
amount of property. 

'* Boston, October 8, 1853. — The great feature of the week 
here has been the launching, from the building yard of Mr. 
Donald M*Kay (a Scothman by birth), of the largest merchant 
ship in the world. She is certainly a triumph of naval archi- 
tecture, being built upon the most improved and approved prin- 
ciples ; and Brother Jonathan has just reason to be proud of 
* The Great Republic,' for such is the name of the monster ship. 
The day of the launch was beautifully fine ; and from all parts 
of the country round came people to witness the sight. The 
launch was a very fine one. The Republic is 325 feet long. 
53 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and has four decks. Her tonnage 
will be about 4000 tons, being the largest merchant ship afloat 
in the: world. In point of model she is perfect, as thousands 
of shipmasters, and those of experience in naval architecture, 
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have pronotinced her ; and whatever port she visits, she will 
attract the notice of all lovers of good workmanship, model, and 
enterprise. It is estimated that in her construction 2380 tons 
of oak have heen used in her f^ame, hooks, and knees ; 1 ,500,000 
feet of hard pine in her keelson, ceiling, deck-frames, decks, and 
planking* Her fastening is superior, there having been used 
about 300 tons of iron and 56 tons of copper ; and the amount 
of labour performed upon her is about 55,0C)0 days. She will 
spread in one suit of sails nearly 16,000 yards of canvas. Her 
crew will consist of about 100 men and 30 boys. She will also 
be provided with a steam-engine of 15 horse power, to perform 
a portion of the heavy work on board. Outside she is painted 
black to the load line, below which she is coppered. The stem 
is round, and she has concave lines forward and aft. The bow 
is ornamented with a small caived representation of the head 
and bill of an American eagle. She will be commanded by 
Captain M*Eay, late of the ship Sovereign of the Seas, an ex- 
perienced navigator and a gentleman. She will proceed to 
New York after fitting, and load for California.** 

The third national loss was that of the splendid 
Metropolitan Hall, situated in Broadway, the most 
extensive and magnificent building in New York, 
which recently, at an enormous cost, had been 
refitted for the concerts of Jenny Lind. It was in 
this hall that our Whole World s Temperance Con- 
vention was held, and where I first addressed an 
American audience. At the time of the fire, JuUien was 
giving his celebrated concerts, and I believe he suf- 
ered great loss by the destruction of all the valuable 
instruments that were left in the Hall. After the fire, 
it was immediately said to be the work of incendiary- 
ism — a jury was impannelled, and a long investigation 
took place — but nothing could be elicited. Some 
time previous, when Father Gavazzi appeared iii 
America, it was announced that he would deliver a 
lecture in the Metropolitan Hall ; this greatly exas- 
perated the Catholic inhabitants, and some of them 
were heard to say that if he was allowed, they would 
fire the building, and hence the rumour of incendiary- 
ism. Although nothing was discovered to point out 
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the perpetrators of so diabolical an action, yet ther 
Americans considered that the Catholics were endea-' 
vouring to interfere with liberty of speech ; and this 
and other causes has called mto existence the secret 
society, known by the name of the "Know-Nothings," 
which has so rapidly expanded and assumed such a 
formidable aspect as to .cause great uneasiness in 
America and throughout Europe. None are admit- 
ted into the society but native Americans ; and by 
their secret correspondence and constant vigilence 
they know everything and carry all the elections 
before them : — 

" The Know-Nothings' are every where sweeping the countiy 
and their spirit is * protection of American industry, even to the 
prohibition of importation from abroad of anything that we can 
manufacture at home.' Enow-Nothingism is the intensest form 
of nationality ; and every hour this vast association is becoming 
more formidable. It every where now holds the balance of 
power : and, from all appearance, it will soon everywhere com- 
mand an absolute me^ority in the elections. One of the first 
forms in which this spurit will assert its supremacy will be, * to 
build a wall of fire around our Republic, for the protection of all 
its commercial interests, and the exclusion of everything that 
will either sap the sources of our wealth or the purity of our 
institutions.' The doctrine of Enow-Nothingism is that 'we 
can make all we want ; and, if we cannot, we can go without it.* 
It will ultimately * give us an international copyright,' and tiius 
do justice, at least, to your authors. Congress had not been in 
session sixty minutes before notices were given of bills to 
modify or utterly annul all our naturalization laws, requiring 
the foreigner to live on Americas soil twenty-one years before 
he has the privilege of voting, as the American is himself 
obliged to. It is assumed that, although the American is an 
infant when be begins his term of twenty-one years, yet he is 
better qualified, after he has served his entire apprenticeship, 
to make an enlightened citizen than ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the lower classes that we find cast upon our shores from the 
Old World would be after twenty-one years of residence here. 
Another bill is to prohibit the enlistment of persons of foreign 
birA in our army, and to prevent all emigration to our country 
of foreign paupers and convicts. These are all signs of a new 
spirit, which promises to inaugurate a new policy in all depart- 
ments of our legislature, A year ago there were probably not 
five men in both houses of Congress who woutd have favoured 
such extreme views or principles. It is now alleged that more 
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than one half of the members, even of this same Congrees. were 
become members of this great secret society, while it is con- 
fidently believed that an overwhelming majority Of the next 
Congress will be out-and-out Know-Nothings. 'Such are some 
of the recent aspects of public affairs ;. and although I may be 
mistaken in supposing that the results I have indicated will 
take place, at all events it would be well for Great Britain to 
prepare herself for such an event. This country is staggering 
now imder a load of foreign debt, with a short harvest at home 
and an abundant one abroad — with an unceasing drain of gold 
to supply the deficit made in the Bank of England for carrying 
on the Eastern war. If the people of this country get an im- 
pression that, our debt to Europe could be lessened by the in- 
dustry of the nation, stimulated by a high protective tariff, that 
tariff will within fifteen months be enacted ; and if it comos it 
will be less a tariff of protection for ourselves than prohibition 
for foreigners. It may all be unenlightened policy — it may be 
short-sighted, and yet it will come,'* -^irrrespondent of the Daily 
News, 

About this time, also, I was invited to visit Brook- 
lyn to assist in the Missionary seKices of the Primi- 
tive Methodists, who very mafortunately in America 
do not make well out. Many attempts have been 
made to raise them, and some excellent men sent out, 
who for a time have struggled against aU the hard- 
ships ^nd griefs connected with an unsuccessful mis^ 
sionary life, until finally becoming completely disr 
heartened they either return home, or unite, with 
their few followers, into other religious bodies. The 
society which I visited, however, has every prospect 
of success and stability : it is principally attended by 
English residents. On the Wednesday night follow- 
ing the Sabbath on which I had preached for them, 
I delivered a lecture on Temperance in their Chapel, 
to a large audience. During my address I observed 
a man who evinced strong feelings of penitence and 
contrition ; but his countenance bore evident marks 
that he and John Alcohol had been long and intimate 
friends. At the conclusion of the meeting he came 
up to me, and offering his hand, said, " I suppose 
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Mrs. Jackson you do not know me now, but I re- 
member you well, and about fourteen years ago T 
signed the pledge in Bradford, in England, after one 
of your lectures." I expressed my sorrow at seeing 
him again the slave of an enemy he once despised 
and abhorred. He again took the pledge, and began 
to attend the divine services of this chapel, and on 
seeing him some weeks after I could scarce credit 
the change. He seemed also to get much spiritual 
good, and expressed himself in language of the 
warmest gratitude to God, who, he said, must have 
sent me all the way across the Atlantic to be the 
humble instrument of snatching him as a brand from 
the burning ; for nothing would have attracted him to 
the meeting but my name, which he saw on the bills. 
Poor fellow ; his reformation was short and his end 
mournful. He followed the business of a furniture 
broker, and had a store which was surrounded by 
several small tenements, which he let off. One of 
these was a rum store, and when he signed the 
pledge he deemed it his duty to give notice to the 
tenant that he could no longer let it for such a traffic. 
The rum seller was in a vehement passion, and swore 
vengeance, and in less than a month set fire to the 
building, and it was completely burnt down. The 
inmates with difficulty escaped, but poor John 
Spencer, wishing to save some thing which was dear 
to him, ventured again into the flaming tenements, 
but, alas ! he never returned, and his seared body was 
afterwards discovered amongst Ihe charred embers ! 

On the same night of my first lecture, a gentle- 
man rose and expressed a desire that I should be 
accommodated with a larger place. This was seconded 
by Mr. Torrison, a member of the Episcopal Methodist 
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Church, who said he would be responsible for the 
Brooklyn Institute. On i'riday, the 10th February, 
I accordingly lectured in that place to an excellent 
audience ; and afterwards, the gentlemen who had 
taken an active part in the lecture, paid for the 
Institute, bills, &c , presented me with upwards of 30 
dollars. This I considered an act of great kindness 
from entire strangers. 

As, however, I considered the chief object of my visit 
was to see my daughter, who, at this time, required 
a mother's care and experience, I was confined with 
her domestic affairs for nearly four months. After 
she began to recover we again spent a fortnight at 
Thompsonville, and returned to New York in June, 
the hottest month in the year ; and though I could 
endure it pretty well, there were others who seemed 
altogether overpowered with the scorching heat and 
the troublesome mosquitoes. , 
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A VISIT TO THE QUAKER SETTLEMENTS. 

In answer to an invitation, I had promised to visit 
Pennsylvania before I returned to England ; feeling 
now at liberty, I wrote to my kind friend to inform him 
of my intention, and I immediately received a letter 
stating that they were about to hold a country 
Temperance Meeting in a grove, and that they would 
be highly pleased to see me. On the 18th of August, 
I left New York, with ftill instructions from my friend 
how to proceed until I reached his house. I had to 
take the cars from New York to Philadelphia, and 
from thence to Willmington, here I should meet a 
stage-coach, which would take me to Old Kennett, 
his residence ; lest, however, I should not arrive in 
time for the stage-coach, he furnished me with the 
address of the far-famed good man, Thomas Garratt, 
a Quaker. My correspondent said, " go there, tell who 
thou art, and this good man and his excellent wife, 
Rachael, will treat thee kindly." When I arrived at 
Philadelphia, I was detained, I could not go on with 
the cars, and had to wait 'till three o'clock in the after- 
noon to go by steam-boat ; I employed the interval 
of three hours in walking about the city, and at the 
time appointed started with the steamer down the 
river Delaware. After a delightftd sail along the 
most beautiful scenery, we anived at Willmington at 
five o'clock; too late, of course, for the coach. 
Availing myself of the directions sent, I had my box 
taken to the door of Thomas and Bachael Garra^tt^.*- — 
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I dismissed the boy and stood at the door, and 
thought for a moment that I was many , miles from 
home, and at the door of a stranger; but there are kind 
hearts in strange lands. I pulled the bell, and im- 
mediately a coloured young female appeared. I 
enquired for the hostand was told to walk forward. I 
met Rachael in the lobby, and told her my story, but 
before I had got to the end, Thomas appeared, and said 
" it is all right, child," — invited me into the pariour, 
and remarked that after my long journey I must 
stand in need of a cup of tea. Eachael chimed in, 
saying, she was glad that it was ready, and that I 
must make myself "quite at home." I took my seat 
by the benevolent good man and his wife, and I 
really felt a conscious pride in being in such company. 
We spent the evening in an interesting and animated 
conversation, but still I felt anxious about the morrow, 
and that anxiety was greatly increased when I was 
informed that the stage-coach did not leave for Old 
Kennett until two o'clock, and I was certain I should 
be too late for the meeting. Thomas Gan'att saw my 
anxiety, and coming up to me, said — " never mind, 
Mary, make thy mind easy, for if no other way can 
be found I will order our horses in the morning, 
and Rachael and I will go with thee." I replie4'that 
I could not expect such a favour, and would be 
sorry to give them such trouble. " No thanks," re- 
plied Thomas, ** it is a common cause, and we're glad 
to offer a help any way we can." I was surprised at 
their kindness, and at the same instant the thought 
passed across my mind that Mrs. Stowe must have 
made reference to this couple in her characters of 
*' Rachael and hSt husband." I made free to con- 
vey my thought to Thomas, who mildly replied with 
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a smile, " they say 'tis so." I remarked that some 
thought that Mrs. Stowe had greatly exaggerated the 
incidents of slave life. He replied, if they want facts 
let them read the Key to her book. Mrs. S. he said 
had written to him for corroborative evidence, and 
he remarked, she cannot over-rate it, for she has not 
touched upon the worst parts of the system in conse- 
quence of their indelicacies. 

I was afterwards informed that Thomas Garratt 
had lielped on their way to liberty no less than 
1,853 fugitives, and no doubt, that by this time that 
number has increased. Twice has this man been 
sold up for breaking the Fugitive Slave Law, by as- 
sisting slaves in their flight from the lash of their 
oppressors. On the last occasion one of the officials 
said " Well, we have given you a clean sweep this 
time; you will surely be quiet after this affair." 
Thomas replied in his quaint easy way, " 'Tis a clean 
sweep, to be sure, and that's all, but if thou happens 
to meet in thy WAy a poor fugitive slave, mind thou 
sends him to Tommy Garratt." 

On the following morning I rose early, and was 
down stairs by six o'clock, but I was considerably 
surprised to find that Thomas had already been to 
market, and had returned with ample purchases. I 
really, for a moment, thought the Americans were 
before us in all things. I enquired the cause, and 
was told it was to avoid the excessive heat of noon ; 
an excellent practice, and one calculated to promote 
industry, for you may meet women returning from 
market heavily laden with their pur^P^Ases by six 
o'clock. Willmington is a nice flourishing country 
town, and my friend Thomas carries on an extensive 
ironmongery business. We breakfasted between six 
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and seven o'clock, and shortly afterwards it was an- 
nounced that the carriage was in waiting. Accom- 
panied by Thomas and Rachael I set off for the 
Grove Meeting, a distance of fourteen miles. The 
day was calm^ and brilliant — the scenery beautiful 
and enchanting — and the conversation of my two 
friends animated and instructive, and'I greatly en- 
joyed my position 

We arrived at the place of meeting* after having 
stopped at the house of a friend on the road for 
dinner, just as the people were dispersing in pic nic 
parties for a short respite. We found the people, 
whom we were thus thrown amongst, nearly all 
Quakers, they were kind, amiable, and courteous- 
strong Teetotalers, Abolitionists, Peace-men, and, in 
fact, everything that was good and generous. They 
were all very respectable, mostly living on their 
own estates, which were well cultivated, neat, and 
prosperous, indeed all the surrounding country is 
fertile and beautiful. I met with a hearty and 
cordial reception, and that afternoon, beneath the 
shade of some fine old trees, I addressed a large 
audience, who listened in breathless silence, to the 
subject of Temperance. Of course, I felt a little 
flattered at tho conclusion of my address, to see that 
the people appeared pleased and satisfied ; but I was 
soon nearly startled out of my propriety when I heard 
it announced that there would be an anti-slavery 
meeting, held at the same place the following after- 
noon, and that J would attend and address the 
audience ! I felt the blood colouring my cheeks. I 
justly estimated my own inability to handle a subject 
on which I was comparatively ignorant. However, 
I was determined to employ the intervening hours in 
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the consideration of the cause and consequences of 
slavery. On the following afternoon I was at my 
post and endeavoured to master the suhject. If 
slavery, I remarked, were even founded on the prin- 
ciples of providing a home and sustenance to the 
weak and ignorant, and for cultivating the waste 
land and enriching the state with their labour, you 
have abundant demonstrative evidence around you 
daily, that the system is a failure, and ought to be 
discarded ; but it is not founded on principles of 
philanthropy, but on injustice, oppression, and 
slaughter, and it is only perpetuated from age to age 
by men devoid of morality, religion, and justice. A 
system, then, so dissimilar to all the principles of 
our civil and religtous liberty, ought to be swept from 
the sight and banished from the recollection of a 
civilized and intelligent people. I solemnly declared 
that, if spared to readh my native chores, the sons of 
Britain would find in me a warm -advocate for the 
African's rights and liberty. 

" I was succeeded in speaking by Mr. Pervis, a fine- 
looking gentleman, who expressed himself fluently 
and energetically on the subject of slavery and colo* 
hization. I was informed that he had a tinge of African 
blood, though, I think, no one could detect it by any 
external peculiarity. I i!nay he!re remark, that while 
many call for ani abolition of the slave law, others argue 
for colonization, t. «., that all the black people, on 
obtaining their freedom, should emigrate into a state 
by themselves, ftnd live together distinct from the 
white population. This gentleman described such a 
proposition as insulting, hypocritical, and degrading, 
and no man, except he had an intense hatred of the 
coloured people, could entertain or. support it. 
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•• Only think, Mrs. Jackson," turning round to the 
place where I sat on the stand, ** I can trace my 
ancestors two hundred years back in this country, 
many of whom fought for independence, and now we 
are complacently told that we can go into a comer 
of America, (which we have materijdly assisted 
in making a nation,) and live by ourselves ! But after 
all, this is only an imaginary hardship, there are 
others which are real and visible. Although I am a 
man of properly, and pay a tax equal to the first 
citizen of Philadelphia, I am denied the privileges of 
a citizen. I have no voice in the election of men who 
make laws for my observance ; and not one of my 
children are allowed to cross the threshold of a 
public school! These, and many more grievous 
hardships we have to bear in this land of Kepubli- 
canism— of glorious liberty ! and we are piously told 
by ministers, professing to be very devout, that we 
must bear all, for God has decreed it !" His argu- 
ments, as well as his noble figure and commanding 
voice, had a great effect on the audience. 

I remained with these friends, lecturing in various 
places, for a fortnight. I found that a great many 
of them had left Uie Society of Friends^ called the 
Hicksites, who refuse to take any active part in the 
great and agitated question of public welfare, and who 
deem it enough for them simply to bear testimony 
against drunkenness, war, slavery, &c., whilst others 
thought that these things, if they had to be finally 
abolished, must be actively and continually agitated 
and contended against, hence the separation; and 
as I have before said, those with whom I came in con- 
tact being of the active party, were instant, in season 
and out of season — in every good word and work. 

E I 
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But whilst they are living examples, known and read 
of all men, their theological yiews are somewhat, at 
least to us, strange; perhaps they have sufficient 
reason, when they hear the wail of the oppressed, 
and see the brutality and beastiality of the system of 
slavery which they reprobate and discountenance; but 
then liiat system is upheld by a people professing 
Christianity— members of Christian churches — and 
the principle is sanctioned by Christian ministers, who 
endeavour to vindcate it by Scripture ! No wonder, 
then, that they should have sceptical notions of such 
denominations, when their judgments are formed on 
the maxim—** by their fruits shall ye know them/* 
Still, like other i>e<^le, they are liable to be led into 
extremes; they imagine that "no good thing can 
come out of Nazareth," and they receive all truths 
with great cauUon which emanate from ^at they call 
the old school. 

I formed many pleasing acquaintances while I re« 
mained here. On our journey to the meeting, in the 
carriage of Thomas Garratt, we stopped at the house 
of John and Hannah Cox ; this lady was very kind, 
and is the very model of a comfortable-looking 
Quakeress, yet unlike them in this singular respect, 
she was very communicative ; she informed me that 
her great-great-grand father had come over with the 
celebrated William Penn, — that he and his wife 
and two children took up their abode in a cave, — 
that they lived in it for many years, wid had thirteen 
children bom in it ; these fifteen were all married 
in or about the locality, and had estates of their 
own ; but they have allowed the cave to be nearly 
grown over, so that it can scarcely be distinguished. 

She showed me a number of Indian arrows, tipped 
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with flint, in the shape of a heart, but exceedingly 
sharp, and displaying great ingenuity in their manu- 
facture. The Indians, who continually wander from 
place to place, occasionally pay them a visit. The 
Quakers sometimes endeavour to induce them to a 
fixed abode and to labour, but without effect. They 
have provided tiiem clean straw in their barns and 
made everything as comfortable as possible, but on 
rising in the morning, have found that the Indiuis 
have not made use of the shelter, but wrapped up in 
their blankets are sleeping in ihe forest, to all 
appearances, happy and contented in their condition. 
During the day they collect in tiie villages, and often 
reap a rich harvest by displaying their dexterity in 
shooting with the bow and arrow, running, leap- 
ing, &c. 

Bidding adieu to all my very kind friends, I next 
visited Baltimore, a large and fine-looking city, but 
I must confess that I did not look upon it with any 
degree of admiration, neither did I feel happy while 
there, for Baltimore is in a slave state, and every- 
thing really seemed to me to smell of the system. 
The weather was excessively hot; and though our 
friends were particularly kind, yet I could not enjoy 
myself; stiU, I was pleased of tie opportunity, which 
1 readily availed myself of, of attacking the lion in his 
den, and I openly condemned the system of slavery. 
After remaining a week we returned to Willmington, 
and were again met at the station by our good Mend 
T. Gaxratt Advertisements were immedialely cir- 
culated Hi&t I would give a Temperance lecture in 
the County Hall, and on the evening of the meeting 
the haU w^-s crowded. At the conclusion I was urged 
to give aaother lecture^ and a fine haU was engaged 
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for the purpose. On my way to New York I staid 
and lectured at Westchester, and in the Baptist 
chapel of Morristown, to large and respectahle 
audiences. 

At Philadelphia I took the steamboat down the 
river to a place called Beechey, where I landed and 
took the stage-coach to Tyberry on a visit to Mr. 
Pervis, the gentleman who I have alluded to as a 
speaker at the anti-slavery meeting. He lives upon 
his own large estate, and was surrounded by a very 
interesting and intelligent family. But at this time 
they were somewhat disturbed and sorrowful, for the 
night previous, four men came armed with pistols, and 
took one of his men out of the cottages. Those men 
professed that he had been doing something wrong, 
and that they had come to apprehend him ; but, as 
Mrs. Pervis said, '* why not come in a manly way and 
show your authority, instead of coming in the dark, 
and with pistols." They tore him away from a nice 
young wife and sweet babe. Mr. P. said — " This is 
the way — they always have some tale." I might enlarge 
here on case after case, but it would swell up this 
little work. **Well," I said to Mr. Pervis, "one 
thing I have come for, previous to returning to Eng- 
land; to ask you to come with your family to a 
country where you will be treated as you ought to 
be.** He thanked me most politely, and said he knew 
how to appreciate the feelings which had prompted 
me, and he and his wife often thought to do so ; but, 
he said again, I will stay where I am maintaining 
my right to do so, and do what I can for my per- 
secuted coloured brethren. I said *' I am done, Mr. 
P., you are right, sir." This gentleman took us in 
his carriage, on the morning of the !21st September^ 
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to the station for New York, were we parted, not 
without a hope of meeting again even in this world. 
Among those friends, we found the characters of 
Eachael and Ruth, as well as many similar ones 
alluded to in Uncle Tom's Cabin ; we also rode often 
in the very waggons that had been, and no doubt will 
be again, used to conduct the poor fugitive slaves on 
their way to liberty. On one occasion we were 
travelling in one of those conveyances, belonging to a 
friend called Isaac Meadinhale, and in passing 
through a wood on his estate, he told us of 
some of his journey ings with the slaves. One night 
he had twelve fine fellows all together, in that wag- 
gon, the finest lot, he said, he ever had ; they came 
along in the dusk of the evening, and after partaking 
of food, &c., he set oflf with them, travelUng all night, 
arriving at the next stopping place early next morn- 
ing. This same Isaac, with his amiable Dinah, are 
an interesting couple — they are very well to do — and 
have two sons, fine young meujaad a little daughter. 
It was cheering to see these kind people so ready to 
entertain strangers, and to all with such perfect cheer- 
fulness. I shall often think of them — they had come 
along with us to Willmington station, some nine miles 
from their home; whea we took leave of them, 
the tears gushed forth with sincere brotherly and 
sisterly kindness. About noon on ikxQ same day we 
left Mr. Pervis, and the next morning we arrived 
safe, once more, at the Bowery, New York, after an 
absence of five weeks. 



Chapteb VT. 



SCENES IN SLAVE LIFE. 



Although I have not space in this little work to 
give scarcely a tithe of the anecdotes told me by 
Thomas Garratt, yet I must give some by way of 
corroborating, if possible, more fully, every state- 
ment of Uncle Tom's Cabin, as well as showing the 
tact and untiring perseverance of the friends of the 
poor slaves. 

The annexed two will serve to show the ability of 
Thomas Garratt, in the work of helping the poor 
slaves to secure Uieir own liberty. One fine Summer's 
evening, he and his wife were enjoying a social 
party at home, the front windows wore all thrown 
open, which is quite usual in summer-time for the 
purpose of getting as much air as possible. This party 
consisted of a number of Quaker ladies and gentle- 
men, who were engaged in a lively conversation, in 
the midst of which he was quietly informed by a 
coloured servant that he was wanted in th« kitchen. 
He seemed at once to understand what this kind of 
call meant — quietly, and seemingly unconcerned, 
he slid out of the parlour ; in reaching the kitchen 
he found a beautiful young woman, about 22 years 
of age, as fair in complexion as any one of the white 
ladies he had left in the parlour ; she was pantmg 
for breath, having been so closely pui*sued. Her tale 
was soon told. It would seem she had been bought 
for her beauty by a wretch calling himself a man. 
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Long did she resist his vile attempts, until at last he 
terrified her into submission, by swearing he would 
sell her down South. She remained dragging out a 
miserable life until she was the mother of two children. 
Her Mistress, she said, was good to her, because she 
knew all about the case, and finally offered to assist 
her in making her escape, having first promised to 
look to the children. And now, said she, my pursuers 
are close upon me, I know they have seen me enter 
your house. Well, said Thomas Garratt, be calm, 
child, and take some refireshment, for I think we can 
manage them ; very soon he took her up stairs, 
accompanied by a female servant, then told her to 
take ofif her bonnet and other outer garments, and 
directed the servant to produce a bonnet belonging to 
her Mistress, which was of Quaker style, along with a 
dress, shawl, and veil. Being thus equipped, he 
opened the door, tripped on to the top step gallantly, 
offering his arm to this seemingly old friend and 
apparent visitor belonging to the social party, whom 
he was just going to see home ; and thus did he walk 
off the poor trembling fugitive right before the eyes 
of her cruel pursuers. 

Thomas Garratt told me had never lost any that 
he had taken into his care except one, and that only 
for a short time; he had entrusted this slave to 
another party, himself being engaged wilh something 
he could not leave, and did not know but all was 
right, until next morning a person ran into his store 
to tell him they had a fugitive slave up at the Court 
House. It occurred to him at once, he said, that it 
was his man, and snatching up his hat away he ran 
to the Court-house ; when he arrived there he found 
it quite filled, and a great number outside ; as soon 
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they saw him there was a cry of *' clear the way, 
here's Tommy Garratt." He walked in and at once 
saw what he had suspected. There was the poor 
fugitive in the prisoners' hox, being closly questioned. 
Thomas Garratt walked up, and looking at him with 
an air of assumed sterness, made a guess at his name 
saying — " I say, Tom, what ati; thou doing here, in- 
stead of attending to the errand I sent thee." " Why, 
massa, I was going, but they would'nt let me, but 
pull me up here and say me a slave ; me say me no 
slave, me be a free man." Tommy Garratt then 
turned to the bench—" Gentlemen, let me tell you, 
you use your authority in an unwarrantable manner ; 
your officiousness in this case is an outrage." He 
opened the prisoner's box, and ordered Tom to walk 
off and attend to his basiness.. *• Yes, massa; yes 
massa," in the most cheerful manner, and off he 
walked out of court. It appeared that Tommy Gar- 
ratt was pretty sure they had taken the man on sus- 
picion, and had no evidence at hand. No doubt, 
however, it would soon have been forthcoming, had 
he not thus adroitly baffled them. 

Willmington is in a slave state, and although there 
are very few slaves, yet they keep the old law of selhng 
coloured persons by way of punishment. A case of 
this kind occurred while I was there. A coloured 
young woman had committed a petty theft — she was 
arrested, tried, and found guilty, and had to pay a 
fine, which, with the expenses of the Court, amounted 
to twenty- two dollars. As she had nothing to pay 
with, she had to be sold for seven years, and any one 
might buy her who would give twenty-two dollars, 
and until she was sold she had to go to prison. This 
came to the knowledge of Thomas Garratt, and ho 
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immediately set to work to effect her liberation. He 
tsalled upon two Quaker ladies, and desired them to 
wait upon the lady from whom the property had been 
stolen, and induce her to take a less simi than she 
had fixed upon as tlie value of what she had lost. At 
first she was very obstinate, '* but" said one of the 
ladies whom I heard relating the incident, " I expos- 
tulated with all pathetic perseverance. I told her'^' 
that the poor girl would be bought by some unprinci- 
pled person, who would sell her down south for a 
large sum, and instead of being a period of seven 
years slavery, there was nothing more certain than 
she would never regain her freedom ; for she is desti- 
tute, has no relatives, no help, and no one to care for 
her ; then think how thou shalt feel when thou comes 
to a death bed, and ^thinks of this cruel act." They 
finally succeeded, the lady relaxed, and took a smaller 
sum. The Quaker ladies paid the money, and then 
returned to Thomas Garratt to inform him of their 
success. I happened to be there when they came in 
and heard all tbe particulars. The Court expenses 
were paid by T. Garratt, who got another friend to 
take the girl as a servant, to give her a chance of 
redeeming herself. 

The following was related to me by Mr. Pervis :— 
About four years ago he had a fine fellow taken off 
his farm by main force. Some four men came upon 
hun as he was working in one of the fields, and they 
drove off with him in a coach ; but he happened to have 
a chance of calling to some one near enough to hear, 
to tell Mr. Pervis, who had only left the spot but a 
very short time, and had just sat down to tea, when 
tho messenger came running in and gasped out " they 
have taken Bill !" Mr. Pervis started up. Who ? 
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Where ? Which way have they gotie ? He pursued 
thexQ four miles, without his hat, and when he came 
up with them at a wayside inn, he demanded an 
explanation of their conduct. They answered — «* it*s 
all right, the man belongs to one of us." Mr, 
Ferris said it was a mistake, for the man was free, 
and if they would halt there for the night he would 
accompany them to the next town, and satisfy them. 
After much persuasion they consented, and he re- 
turned home. He arose very early next morning — 
moun^ his horse — and set off — ^but, before he had 
gone fiur, he perceiyed an old coloured woman running 
as fast as she could, and waving her hands to tell him 
faster ! faster ! and calling ** Oh ! Mr. Pervis they have 
taken him away !" He turned back — dismounted, sad- 
dled a more swift horse — and now for it. On, on, he 
speeds, passing the old woman on the road, who again 
called ** quick! quick! Mr. Pervis, or youll never 
see him more." However, he did see him, for he 
overtook the waggon at a village inn, about two miles 
from the destined town. AU was still — the men had 
gone in to have some refreshment — and Mr. Pervis, 
at a loss for a moment to know where his man was, 
accosted a kind of groom who was by the waggon, 
** I say, my man, is'ent there some one in this 
waggon ?" " I believe there is a fellow in chains, for 
I heard a kind of groan ; but I don't know anything 
about it." Mr. Pervis then dismounted and looked 
into the waggon, and when he spoke his voice was 
recognised ; — ** Oh, Mr. Pervis," said poor Darkey, 
**its all over!" "How?" "0, they will show me 
no mercy." *' Well," said Mr. Pervis, ** what do you 
intend doing ?" " I wUl put an end to my existence ; 
yes, rather than be dragged back to what I know I 
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shall have to suffer." Mr. Pervis — " Have you con- 
fessed you are a slave?" "No." "Denied itf* 
" Yes." " That'g right, hold on to that ; and now I 
am off tp do the best I can for ypu." He mounted, 
and reached town some hours before they came up. 
Mr» Pervis had an interview with the magistrate, and 
wished him to postpone the trial for a fortaught, when 
the man's free papers could be produced. It happened 
thi? magistrate seemed disposed to help Mr. Pervis 
in this case, and when the slave-catchers came up 
with their man, they thought to have an investigation 
at once, but they were told that it was a doubtful 
case and must stand over for a fortnight They 
said they could not be detained — that there was 
no need of any putting off— as he wa^ most as- 
suredly their property. However, they had to sub- 
mit. In the meantime, Mr. Pervis obtsroed the best 
(^ounsel he could ai Philadelphia. The jsonnsel said 
the only chance is to try to; dodge them^; he would do. 
his best, and Mr, Pervis must prepare for the 
least favourable chance. He would try to entrap 
the opposing counsel, so as to have the man at liberty, 
if only for a few minutes. For this or any other 
change which might offer, Mr. Pervis was pre- 
pared. He went round the neighbourhood and 
engaged some fifty able-bodied coloured men to be 
on the alert at the day of trial. They were to lay in 
ambush about three miles out of town, so that if they 
(the slaveholders) did get him, they must try to 
rescue him from them, and he, Mr. Pervis, would 
give them the signal. The day arrived, the Phila- 
delphia lawyer, after considerable equivocation, 
managed to puzzle the other, by demanding proof of 
some point and in such a way that the other lawyer 
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iiad not anticipated. He wished to have ten minutes 
to produce proof. " That you can have," said the 
Judge, " but, when you return, you will have to re- 
take your prisoner. Have ready the warrant, I will 
be back in five minutes." Mr. Pervis, who, as I have 
before said was prepared for any chance, had a gig and 
a swift horse standing at the door of the Court House, 
and the moment he heard the Judge say the man 
was at liberty for a few minutes, he seized him by the 
collar, pulled him along, pushed him into the gig, 
and springing in seized the reins and off he set as 
fast as he could make his horse go ; taking the di- 
rection which led to the place of ambush, expecting 
to be pursued ; and so he was, but on, on, he flew, 
and as he neared the place made the signal for the 
darkeys to attack and drive back their pursuers, to 
give him an opportunity of getting his man clear oflF, 
which he did most nobly. He succeeded in getting 
him to Canada, where he is now doing well. 



BLOODHOUNDS AT WASHINGTON. 

" Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 

« WASHiNaToN, D. C, Friday, Oet 6, 1854» 

"A few days since while passing down Tenths 
street, from Pennsylvania-av., to the Smithsonian 
Institute, before reaching the canal, I was overtaken 
and passed by a large dog (which I afterwards learned 
was a bloodhound) with his nose on the scent close 
to the ground. As he hastily ran along he dragged* 
by means of a rope tied around his neck, a two legged 
creature, apparently in pursuit of some game, aud 
who, but for some after developments, might have^ 
passed in the world's great eye for a man. 
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! " Naturally feeling a little interested in the object 
of their pursuit, as my steps quickened, my eyes 
followed them about a square, when the dog taking 
a sudden ttim to the right tun between two high 
piles of boards in a lumber yard at the canal's bank, 
jerking the attached appenddge with him. As I 
approached a few steps more nearly I heard the most 
hideous and heart-rending screams of a child, and 
fearing one of the several children whom I saw on 
the bank fishing had Mien therein, I hastened to the 
spot for his rescue. But my fears had not been iot 
the worst; for here, almost under the stars and 
stripes of a nation's flag, whi<5h so boasts of her 
freedom, was I eye-witness to t scene heart-rending, 
appalling and terrific in the extreme. F6r there saw 
I a man of the South, as he made his appearance 
through the hatchway of a small vessel, jerking after 
him in a rude and heartless manner the game — one 
of God's children-^^a well-formed lad with a three- 
fold lighter skin than the man-hunter's black soul ; 
whose countenance, althogh disfigured with fright, 
terror and tears, bespoke a mind, sympathies and 
affections. Of these the tyrannical fiend and man of 
the South proved destitute and void, by his grasping 
the stronger specimen of humanity by the ankles, and 
with a swing of his whole person bringing him over 
his right shoulder, uttering in a loud and earnest 
voice as he placed him there : — " G — d d — m you, 
I'll learn you to run away ! Ill show you who you 
run away from !" — and thus they passed from the 
vessel up the street, followed by the hound whose 
acute scent was for the present dispensed with. 
•* Great God !" I could but exclaim, as I gazed on the 
children and thought what a scene for the young and 
tender hearts of American free bom children. 

V 1 
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** That I might not write my first impressions, and 
with a heart wildly palpitating with indignation, I 
have delayed giving you the above for some days, 
during which time I have been induced, firom wit- 
nessing this scene, to read through Mrs. Stowe*s 
world-renowned Uncle Tom's Cabin, At a former time 
I had laid it aside unperused, believing that a high 
sense of honour and humanity breathed in the hearts 
of our southern brethren, as well as of those with 
whom it has been my pleasure to dwell, and therefore 
I was prejudiced against the work and doubted its 
truthfulness. I have now given to you a scene acted 
in the metropolis of our nation consonant with those 
described in that work. Although I would not have 
otherwise than witnessed it, I trust a similar one 
may never again be mine to record. Publish it, then, 
to prove the truth of the writer just named to our 
American people. Scenes like these should be kept 
before them, and when occurring made to them as 
* familiar in their mouths as household words. ' 

•* Pabticulier." 



Alas ! that such scenes should darken the history 
of a country whose institutions are said to be founded 
on the democratic principles of liberty, justice, and 
equality! But is it seemly that a country boasted 
forth as the inheritance of Free-men, should also be 
the birth place of the Bond-man and the Slave ? Is 
it right that a man should labour and toil in accumula- 
ting wealth, and, like an animal on the farm, be 
allowed no further participation in that which he has 
assisted to create, than merely to receive his coarse 
fare for his labour ? Is it jtist tliat one man should 
hold dominion so far over another, as to possess the 
power of buying, sellbg, beating, or killing him, 
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without remorse or without being amenable to the 
law? Certainly it is truly said that Liberty and 
Despotism are twin sisters ! Such a system of slavery 
is a deep crimson stain on the honour and inde- 
pendence of America, and Americans can never claim 
to be the lovers of freedom so long as they protect and 
countenance such a despotic and degrading system. 
£ut what are the arguments by which it is defended ? 
Expediency ! a fatal word ! a fallacious argument ! 
What evils are permitted to exist in our land, blight- 
ing and degrading our countrymen, but wliich it is 
not considered expedient to remove? What error, 
ignorance, and misery there exists through expediency. 
Annihilate the word, and let justice take its place ; 
then shall the wrongs of man be redressed^ and the 
rights of man be maintained. It is said that no 
European could stand the cUmate of the Southern States 
and be able to work in the rice and cottoji fields. Granted, 
that they cannot. Does that justify any one in kid- 
napping the coloured man and forcing him to do it ? 
If the black can endure the climate and perform the 
work, offer the same inducement to him as you do to 
ihe white man — more wages — and let him enjoy the 
fruits of his own free labour. 

But the system of Slavery, in my humble opinion, 
is doomed in America. The influence of the northern 
States is widening and extending, and it is argued 
that if they prosper without slave labour why should 
not the other States? And society in America is 
more settled, and the tone of public sentiment more 
sober than formerly. Can we adduce a greater proof 
of this than the readiness and eagerness with which 
they have embraced the Maine Law. And when people 
are sober, it generally follows that they are industrious 
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and intelligent. Truth, to such minds, cannot b^ 
hid ; and justice, no doubt, Will be the guide of th6ir 
actions. With such consideraticms we may look 
forward to the fhture of America with pleasure, and 
have explicit faith in the spirited sentiment of the 
following poetic prophecy : — 



HOPE OF THE WORLD. 



May e^ery year bnt draw more near 

The tuiM when strife dhoQ oeasoi 
When tnUh and loye all hearts 8haU moye, 

To liye in joy and peace. 
Now sorrow reigns and earth complains 
]f or folly still her cause maintams ; 
But the day shall yet appear, 

When the might with ihe right and the truth shall be ; 
And come what there mi^ to stand in the wOyp 

That dsy the world shall see. 



IL 



Though interest pleads that noble deeds 

The world will not regard, 
To noble minds, when duty binds, 

No sacrifice is hard ; 
In Tain and long enduring wrong,. 
The weak have strove i^ainet the strong. 
But the day shall yet appear. 

When the might with the right and the truth shatl be ; 
And come what there may to stand in the way. 

That day the world shaU see. 
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in. 

Let good men ne'er of tmth dispair, 

Though humble efforts fail ; 
Ob, give not o'er until once more, 

The righteous cause prevail. 
The brave and the true may seem but few, 
But hope has better things in view. 
And the day shall yet appear. 

When the might with the right and the truth shall be ; 
And come what there may to stand in the way, 

That day the world shall see. 



f 



Chapter VII. 

COKCLUDING LABOURS AND RETURN HOME. 

The time was now very near when I should have 
to return to England, and shcwrtly after my return 
from this out, I went to make arrangements to de- 
liver a lecture I had promised, at a place called *' The 
Five Points;" — ^what may be termed the Sodom 
of New York. But, bad as it is now, it is not to be 
compared to what it was a few years ago ; it used to 
be quite unsafe for any decent person to pass through 
it. The site of ground where now stands a beautiful 
building called " The Old Brewery," was once a regular 
rendevouz for thieves, prostitutes, murderers, &c. A 
portion of this fearful building is still standing at the 
back of the Mission House, and is shown to visitors. 
The Secretary, who went round with us, said there 
used to be huddled up groups of beings of the worst 
characters ; in the yard, too, was a kind of pit, where 
very many unfortunate victims had been thrown, after 
having been robbed and murdered. Inside the Mis- 
sion House is a nice chapel, schools, and other accom- 
modations to carry on their benevolent designs ; here, 
too, is situated a missionary school-master, mistress, 
secretary, &c. Adjoining this building is a House 
of Industry — to this place are taken many poor out- 
casts and forsaken children, where they are fed and 
clothed and brought up in habits of industry. Diffe- 
rent kind of trades are taught, and articles are made 
for sale. The reports given of those places are most 
pleasing and encouraging. The hope that this once 
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fruitful source of all that was disgraceful to man 
and dishonouring to God, may yet become, not only 
what may be termed civilised but, to a great extent. 
Christianised ; this hope will be realised if the Maine 
Law passes in New York, which, I think, will before 
long. 

About the middle of November I delivered a lecture 
at the "Five Points;" I thought the audience small 
for such a place, and the missionary told me he had 
availed himself of all the efficient means in his power, 
but was not able to get such a good attendance on a 
week night. With the exception of twice speaking to 
the Sons of Temperance, this was my last lecture in 
America. On the 24th of November I took the car- 
riage at New York for Boston, where I arrived (my 
son-in-law accompanied me) about midnight, and put 
up at one of the excellent hotels. On the following 
morning I went on board the mail steam-ship Europa, 
my son-in-law staying with me until the bell rang, 
when we bid each other farewell. I felt our parting 
quite as sorrowful as our meeting was happy ; and 
it afforded an additional proof that " through life's 
chequered path every rose has its thorn." 

We left Boston harbour on the 25th of November, 
about 12 o'clock at noon, and cast anchor in the river 
Mersey on Sunday, the 5th of December, at 12 
o'clock, p.m. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 24, line 4, for Newark and Jersey, read Newark, New Jersey 
Page 46, line 6, for Beechey, read Bechly Landing ; and line 7 

for Tyberry read Byberry. * 
Page 60^ line 9 to 11, read as follows : — ^* On the site of grotind 

where now stands a beantifol building called the * Mission 

House,' once stood the * Old Brewery,' formerly &c." 
Page 61, line 7, for November read October and ditto on line 13, 

last line for December read Noyember. 
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